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My  Life  as  a  Purple  Person 

Lauren  Moore 

I  once  had  a  little  white  boy  ask  me  why  I  was  purple.  I  didn't  know  how  to  answer  him 
really.  I  had  never  really  considered  myself  purple  so  I  was  completely  unprepared.  Should  I 
explain  to  him  genetics  and  how  they  worked  to  produce  the  so-called  purple  me?  It  wouldn't  have 
been  the  answer  he  was  looking  for;  in  all  honesty,  it  was  just  a  mix  of  childish  wonder  and  a  lack 
of  inhibitions  on  his  part  that  led  him  to  ask  me  that  question  in  the  first  place.  But,  what's  even 
more  interesting  than  a  young  boy  confused  about  his  colors  asking  me  about  mine  is  that  I  have 
encountered  so  many  adolescents  and  adults  in  my  life  who  seem  to  have  the  same  question. 

When  I  think  about  it,  it's  kind  of  an  honor  to  be  someone's  first  black  person.  In  a  way  I 
set  the  stage  for  the  all  the  rest  to  follow  in  that  person's  life  time.  For  example,  have  you  ever 
watched  a  white  baby  meet  its  first  black  person?  It's  a  fun  experience;  their  eyes  slowly  get 
bigger  and  bigger  until  they're  about  the  size  of  half  dollars,  and  they  have  this  unique  stare 
about  them.  You  can  almost  see  the  wheels  turning  in  their  little  heads  as  if  they  were  thinking: 
Something  here  is  not  quite  right.  Growing  up  I've  seen  that  face  echoed  all  throughout  my  life. 
From  a  four  year  old,  to  the  kid  my  age  I  meet  for  the  first  time,  to  entire  classrooms  and  yet  it 
never  seems  to  get  old.  And  as  the  years  have  passed  and  I  have  come  to  understand  my  own 
color  conundrum  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  life  just  trying  to  be  polite. 

I  was  a  born  a  baby  just  like  everyone  else.  When  a  baby  is  born  they  only  have  a  few 
expectations  put  upon  them.  Their  parents  want  it  to  cry  when  it's  born,  suck,  grow,  flip  over, 
hold  up  its  head,  learn  to  crawl,  learn  to  walk,  and  eventually  learn  to  talk  all  by  the  time  they 
reach  about  three.  I  had  these  same  expectations  when  I  came  into  this  world  but  I  had  a  little 
extra  learning  to  do  in  my  spare  time.  I  learned  things  like: 

I'm  black 

Black  is  different  from  white 

White  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  black 

It's  okay  to  be  black 

It's  okay  to  be  white 

But  just  to  be  clear,  I'm  black 
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Not  difficult  stuff,  really,  the  facts  of  life  as  my  parents  were  taught,  and  they  were  passed 
down  to  me.  Important  information  to  sort  of  pave  the  way  for  me  in  life,  but  I  was  a  slow  learner. 

As  a  child  the  crayon  box  was  king,  and  I  used  its  vast  wisdom  to  figure  out  who  was 
what.  According  to  my  ever-sage  Crayola  twenty-four  pack,  my  father,  a  rather  dark  man,  was 
black;  my  mother,  a  rather  light  black  woman,  was  white,  and  my  siblings  and  I  were  brown.  It 
made  sense  at  the  time  and  worked  well  for  drawing  pictures  of  my  family.  I  figured  that  if  it  was 
good  enough  for  that  then  it  was  good  enough  for  all  parts  of  life.  My  parents  were  concerned  so 
they  tried  to  bring  it  down  to  my  level  through  toys.  I  got  black  dolls,  white  dolls,  even  Hawaiian 
dolls  so  I  could  see  all  ranges  of  color.  My  parents  tried  to  explain  that  while  as  a  people  we 
come  in  different  shades,  we  are  all  technically  considered  black.  But  I  still  just  couldn't  get  it 
until  one  day  when  I  was  around  four  or  five  my  epiphany  came.  I  was  in  a  grocery  store  with 
my  mother  watching  all  the  different  faces  pass  by  me  when  it  finally  clicked.  I  announced  from 
my  cart  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  get  it,  I'm  black,  you're  black,  and  those  people  are  black  too!"  I 
received  a  "That's  right  baby,  we're  all  black"  from  another  woman  in  the  store.  While  this  is 
what  came  out  of  her  mouth,  what  she  really  meant  was  more  along  the  lines  of:  "That's  right 
you're  black  and  I'm  as  black  as  the  day  is  long.  You  better  recognize.  Live  it,  learn  it,  and  love  it 
child."  I  think  if  she  would  have  had  the  time  she  would  have  gotten  a  black  choir  together  to 
stand  behind  her  and  shout  hallelujah.  Either  way  I  had  done  it.  I  had  figured  it  out  and  just  in 
time  because  just  a  few  years  later  my  family  moved  from  a  mostly  black  neighborhood  to  an  all 
white  one. 

I  was  starting  second  grade  when  I  moved  to  Valparaiso  and  my  presence  there  caused 
quite  a  stir  amongst  my  classmates.  At  the  time  there  was  only  one  other  black  family  enrolled  in 
the  school  and  their  son  was  in  class  with  me.  In  fact  he  was  in  every  class  with  me.  If  you  were 
to  look  for  me  in  my  second  grade  class  picture  it  would  be  like  playing  the  world's  easiest  game 
of  Where's  Waldo. 

It  was  around  this  time  when  the  questions  began.  I  received  all  sorts  of  questions  but 
most  of  them  were  about  my  relationship  to  the  other  black  student,  Tyler. 

Q:  "Do  you  two  know  each  other?" 

A:  This  was  possible.  I  mean  just  because  I  hadn't  lived  in  the  state  up  until  this  point 
didn't  mean  I  didn't  know  the  guy.  But  at  six  years  old  and  having  just  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  it  was  highly  unlikely. 
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Q:  "Are  you  two  brother  and  sister?" 

A:  Now  this  could  have  been  an  honest  mistake  question  but  there  was  a  problem.  Tyler 
had  been  in  the  school  system  since  preschool  he  had  been  in  the  same  class  with  all  of  those 
same  kids  for  the  past  three  years.  And  seeing  that  my  answer  to  the  fist  question  was  "No,"  I 
don't  understand  how  that  question  could  have  still  come  up. 

Q:  "Are  you  two  boyfriend  and  girlfriend?" 

A:  What?!?  I  mean  come  on  it  was  the  first  week  of  second  grade.  What  kid  moves  that  fast? 

Q:  "Do  you  know  Michael  Jackson?" 

A:  I  think  this  one  was  my  favorite.  Now  I  don't  personally  know  Michael  Jackson,  and  I 
honestly  don't  know  much  about  him.  I  may  actually  know  less  than  the  average  person.  Yet,  for 
some  reason  people  seem  to  believe  that  because  I'm  black  I  must  know  all  the  other  black 
people  on  the  planet.  To  them  it's  like  there  is  this  invisible  string  that  connects  me  to  Michael 
Jackson  but  doesn't  allow  them  to  be  personal  friends  with  Toby  Keith.  Now,  as  it  turns  out,  my 
grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  played  the  guitar  for  Michael  Jackson  when  they  were  still  the 
Jackson  Five.  I  didn't  know  that  at  the  time,  and,  if  I  did,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  mentioned  it. 

After  a  while  my  novelty  wore  off  and  I  was  able  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  elementary 
school  years  in  moderate  peace.  My  family  ended  up  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  Tyler's  until  he 
moved  away  at  the  beginning  of  fifth  grade  year,  leaving  me  alone  to  start  middle  school  as  the 
only  black  person. 

In  the  seventh  grade  I  was  an  ambassador.  Not  many  people  can  say  that  they  have  been 
an  ambassador  of  anything  and  here  I  was  chosen  to  be  the  ambassador  for  my  middle  school.  I 
was  in  English  class  when  I  was  called  down  to  the  office.  The  principal  met  me  in  the  hallway 
and  led  me  to  his  office.  Sitting  there  at  his  desk  was  another  girl.  She  was  about  as  tall  as  I  was, 
with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  gap  between  her  two  front  teeth.  Enter  TerraNika,  pronounced 
tear-a-knee-ka,  now  the  second  black  person  at  my  school.  It  was  my  job  to  make  her  feel 
comfortable  there.  She  found  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  confusing  and  a  bit  offensive  but 
fortunately  for  the  both  of  us  she  went  with  it.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  "showing  her  around" 
and  making  her  feel  comfortable.  Well,  as  comfortable  as  someone  from  an  all  black  school 
could  feel  when  suddenly  dropped  into  the  white  ocean  that  was  my  middle  school.  She  was  a 
foster  child,  which  was  the  only  way  other  black  kids  ever  moved  into  my  school.  Some  of  the 
families  in  the  community  would  become  foster  parents  for  a  little  while  but  they  would  never 
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adopt,  so  when  black  kids  moved  in  they  never  stayed  for  very  long.  This  was  the  case  for 
TerraNika,  and  in  time,  she  too  moved  away  like  the  rest  and  I  was  left  alone  again. 

Have  you  ever  felt  every  eye  in  the  room  shift  toward  you?  I  have,  while  sitting  in  my 
history  class;  it's  the  ultimate  in  uncomfortable  situations.  What  subject  matter  could  possibly 
lead  to  such  an  awkward  moment  you  ask?  Why,  slavery  of  course — everyone's  favorite  subject. 
When  my  social  studies  teacher  brought  up  the  topic  the  class  initially  went  silent.  But  then, 
there  was  a  mass  squeak  as  fourteen  individuals  all  turned  slightly  in  unison  in  their  chairs. 
Sitting  pretty  close  to  the  middle  of  the  room  I  could  look  around  at  all  the  faces.  They  all  kind 
of  had  the  same  look,  the  “My  God  I  am  so  sorry”  look.  I  thought  to  myself  "Why  are  you  saying 
sorry  to  me?  I  grew  up  with  you  guys.  I  have  had  just  as  much  slavery  in  my  life  as  you  have." 
But  those  are  times  where  you  put  on  a  smile  and  ride  the  awkward  wave  all  the  way  through. 
The  lesson  would  switch  and  life  would  move  on. 

And  move  on  it  did.  Alone  once  again  I  entered  high  school  in  the  same  way  I  had 
entered  school  all  the  other  years,  with  expectations  that  things  would  go  well.  High  school 
brought  in  some  people  who  didn't  go  to  elementary  school  with  me  and  the  people  I  met  had 
more  of  an  interest  in  my  physical  appearance  and  abilities  than  who  I  knew  or  who  I  could  be 
dating.  I  got  questions  like  these: 

Q:  "Can  you  get  a  tan?" 

A:  I've  always  found  that  be  a  strange  question  to  ask.  Basically,  what  they  were  asking 
me  whether  my  skin  had  the  ability  to  absorb  sun  and  change  pigment?  The  last  I  checked  I  am 
human.  Yes,  I  can  tan.  In  the  summer,  in  the  right  conditions,  I  can  be  a  shade  darker  in  about  an 
hour.  In  third  grade,  Picture  Day  came  right  after  summer  vacation  before  my  summer  shade  had 
started  fading.  My  hair  was  in  two  afro  puffs  on  the  sides  of  my  head  so  when  they  took  the 
picture  I  was  so  dark  that  I  looked  like  Mickey  Mouse. 

Q:  "You're  good  at  basketball,  right?" 

A:  Nope,  I  suck  at  basketball.  My  greatest  achievement  in  the  sport  is  my  ability  to 

dribble. 

Q:  "All  black  people  can  dance  right?" 

A:  Now  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  but  black  people  are  not  born  with 
an  automatic  sense  of  rhythm.  True,  most  black  people  have  rhythmic  abilities,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  the  entire  race  is  superior  at  dancing.  I  didn't  come  out  of  the  womb  doing  the  Running 
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Man  and  the  Electric  Slide.  Some  may  argue  that,  compared  to  white  people,  black  people  have 
better  rhythm,  and  I  can't  completely  disagree.  1  have  been  in  a  room  full  of  white  people 
watching  them  try  to  clap  on  beat  together  and,  I  do  admit,  some  of  them  struggle.  I  have  fond 
memories  of  being  at  a  school  talent  show  watching  an  auditorium  filled  with  white  kids  trying 
to  clap  on  beat  to  a  song  only  to  have  it  dissolve  into  a  hot  mess.  However,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
you  can  automatically  label  someone  with  dark  skin  as  a  better  dancer. 

Q:  "Are  all  black  people  good  singers?" 

A:  That's  another  thing  that  people  are  caught  up  on.  They  think  that  all  black  people  can 
sing  together  in  perfect  harmony.  That's  not  100%  true  either.  Yes,  there  are  many  good  black 
singers,  from  Ella  Fitzgerald  to  the  more  modern  Beyonce,  but,  like  with  everything,  there  are 
exceptions.  I  have  heard  the  powerful  sound  of  one  hundred  black  voices  raised  up  in  song  and 
that  one  voice  in  the  comer  that  sounds  like  someone  is  trying  to  strangle  a  cat.  I  make  no  claims 
to  any  singing  ability  so  I  put  myself  in  the  group  with  the  exceptions.  My  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  very  good  singer  and  harmonizer.  He  used  to  sing  in  his  church  choir  so  if  you  can 
picture  in  your  head  a  black  church  choir  than  you  can  picture  my  dad's  singing. 

Q:  "Do  you  like  fried  chicken?" 

A:  Why  is  this  even  a  question?  Fried  chicken  is  not  an  exclusively  black  food.  I 
guarantee  that  if  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  filled  with  white  people  and  someone  put  a  bucket  of 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  wouldn't  be  the  only  person  to  reach  for  a  piece. 
Everyone  likes  fried  chicken  and,  yes,  I  would  be  included  in  that  group.  Not  because  I'm  black 
but  because  everything  is  better  fried. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  questions  were  about  my  hair.  I  got  a  lot  of  those  and  here 
are  a  few: 

Q:  "How  did  your  hair  get  so  long?" 

A:  Extensions.  This  is  how  they  work:  I  buy  the  hair  and  it  comes  in  a  pack.  The  trick  is 
finding  a  pack  that  most  closely  matches  my  natural  hair.  Then  I  braid  the  extensions  in  with  my 
natural  hair.  The  extensions  are  longer  than  my  real  hair  and... there  you  have  it — instant  length! 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  I'm  like  a  doll  where  you  turn  the  key  in  the  back  and  more  and 
more  hair  comes  out.  I  could  have  shoulder  length  hair  on  Monday  and  hair  down  to  my  knees 
on  Tuesday  and  still  have  people  come  up  to  me  and  marvel  at  how  long  my  hair  had  gotten 
overnight. 
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Q:  "Did  you  cut  your  hair?" 

A:  No,  I  removed  the  extensions.  I  cut  them  out.  Yes,  with  scissors.  Then  the  hair  is  short 
again.  Yes,  that's  it. 

Q:  "How  long  does  it  take  you  to  do  your  hair?" 

A:  That  all  depends  on  what  I  am  having  done  to  my  hair.  The  short  answer  is  longer  than 
it  takes  to  do  yours.  I  have  sat  for  three  hours  and  I  have  sat  for  seven  hours  and  I  have  sat  for 
nine.  To  wash  and  style  my  hair  it  can  take  about  two  to  three  hours,  depending  on  who  is  doing 
it.  Getting  my  hair  braided  is  another  beast  entirely.  Depending  on  the  style,  size,  and  length  of 
the  braids  I'm  getting,  I  can  spend  twelve  hours  in  the  chair. 

Q:  "Will  you  wear  your  hair  like  an  Afro?" 

A:  This  question  was  usually  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  begging.  What  people 
don't  understand  is:  Afros  are  painful.  Sure,  when  they're  done,  they  look  so  cute  and  soft  and 
fluffy  and  everyone  wants  to  touch  it.  But,  the  before  and  th  after  are  awful.  I  have  to  pull  and 
pull  and  pull  my  hair  with  various  tools  to  get  it  all  puffed  up.  That  is  about  as  pleasant  as  it 
sounds.  Then  I  wear  my  hair  like  that  for  a  day  or  two  then  I  have  to  undo  it.  By  this  time,  the 
hair  has  fully  tangled  itself  and  I  have  to  fight  it  to  get  it  all  straighten  out.  It's  not  worth  it,  but  I 
admit  that  I  have  done  it  once  or  twice  for  the  enjoyment  of  my  wonderful  white  friends. 

Q:  "Do  braids  hurt?" 

A:  YES.  I  assure  you  that  getting  my  hair  braided  is  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
of  my  life.  If  you  think  about  it,  braiding  hair  is  the  act  of  grabbing  the  smallest  pieces  of  hair  on 
your  head  and  twisting  them  all  together  as  tight  as  you  can.  It's  how  tight  that  the  hair  is  braided 
that  makes  getting  my  hair  braided  so  painful  but  you  have  to  make  it  tight  if  you  want  it  to  last.  I 
have  walked  out  of  the  beauty  shop  with  my  hair  braided  tight  and  my  face  looking  like  I  just 
had  Botox.  It  takes  a  few  days  to  get  that  perpetually  surprised  look  off  of  my  face. 

High  school  was  an  interesting  time  because  I  found  myself  looking  at  both  ends  of  the 
confusion  spectrum.  On  one  end  were  the  people  who  were  overly  concerned  about  being  racists, 
and  on  the  other,  those  who  weren't  concerned  enough. 

I  still  remember  one  day  in  gym  during  my  freshmen  year  when  I  was  called  out  of  class 
to  go  to  the  office.  My  principal  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  my  English  class.  We  were  going  to 
read  the  classic  book  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird  as  group.  We  were  all  going  to  receive  our  copies 
that  day  or  the  next  and  then  jump  in  and  start  reading.  My  principal  was  concerned  because 
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somewhere  in  the  book  was  the  N  word.  He  didn't  want  me  to  be  offended.  He  offered  to  move 
me  from  my  regular  English  class  into  Honors  English,  where  they  would  be  reading  the 
screenplay  instead  of  the  real  book  and  the  offensive  word  had  been  removed.  Was  it  a  nice  thing 
to  do?  Yes,  it  was  extremely  sweet  of  him  to  attempt  to  protect  my  young  conscience  from  being 
offended.  Was  it  necessary?  No.  So,  I  declined  and  stayed  in  my  regular  class.  Obviously  reading 
the  word  in  the  context  of  a  book  written  about  a  different  time  didn't  kill  me  because  I'm  still 
around  to  tell  the  tale. 

On  my  way  to  class,  I  was  stopped  in  the  hallway  by  a  boy  in  my  grade  named  Cody.  We 
weren't  really  friends  or  anything  but  we  had  gone  to  the  same  elementary  school  together  and 
knew  each  other  pretty  well.  He  came  up  looking  almost  frantic.  He  initiated  the  conversation: 

"I  am  so  sorry." 

"Sorry  for  what?"  I  asked. 

"Okay,  last  night  I  saw  this  movie  called  Roots.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before?  Anyway, 
it's  about  slavery  and  I  am  so  sorry.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  even  like  that." 

"It's  okay,  Cody,"  I  said  with  a  chuckle. 

"No,  but  there  were  whips  and  they  took  a  guy  away  from  his  family  and  there  was  the 
Klan  and  everything." 

"It's  okay,  Cody,"  I  said  with  a  forced  smile  and  silent  prayer  that  he  will  walk  away. 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  seen  that  movie  you  have  to  see  it.  I  had  no  idea.  I  am  so  sorry." 

"It's  okay,  Cody,”  I  said  with  an  exasperated  sigh. 

It  took  a  few  more  "it's  okay,  Cody's"  to  get  him  to  walk  away  finally.  The  poor  boy  felt  so 
guilty  about  something  he  didn't  fully  understand  until  the  night  before.  I  didn't  mind,  though, 
because  dealing  with  the  overly  concerned  was  a  lot  easier  than  deal  with  the  not  concerned 
enough. 

The  people  who  weren't  concerned  enough  never  meant  to  be  mean  or  rude.  Their  fatal 
flaw  was  that  they  got  too  comfortable.  I  had  been  in  the  school  a  long  time  and  the  people  who 
knew  me  knew  that  I  didn't  take  offense  easily.  I  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  get  people  to 
realize  that  they  don't  have  to  be  on  guard  around  me.  Apparently,  it  worked  because  I  would  be 
sitting  at  lunch  when  someone  would  use  the  N  word.  Just  use  it  in  conversation  like  it  was  no 
big  deal.  Everyone  would  suddenly  remember  that  I'm  black  and  look  over  at  me.  They  were  all 
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waiting  to  see  if  the  kid  using  the  word  had  my  expressed  permission.  They  never  did.  There  are 
some  words  that  people  just  need  to  avoid.  Some  of  those  words  are: 

The  N  word.  It  doesn't  matter  how  you  use  it  or  why.  It  doesn't  matter  if  it  ends  with  an 
-er  or  an  -a.  If  you  aren't  black  you  don't  need  to  use  that  word.  If  you  are  black  you  don't  need  to 
use  that  word.  No  one  should  ever  use  that  word. 

Nappy.  The  other  N  word.  More  accepted  but  just  as  deadly.  Never  call  a  black  woman's 
hair  nappy.  It's  just  a  bad  idea.  In  fact,  it's  best  to  avoid  anything  that  even  resembles  the  word. 
That  means  no  kinky,  crimpy,  curly,  or  anything  like  that.  Hair  is  too  big  of  an  issue.  If  you  don't 
have  anything  nice  to  say  then  don't  say  anything  at  all. 

Ghetto.  Whenever  new  people  would  move  into  the  school  they  would  always  have  a 
preconceived  notion  about  what  I  would  be  like.  They  expected  me  to  be  "ghetto.”  They 
expected  the  type  of  black  person  they  see  on  TV,  but  that's  not  who  I  am.  Being  ghetto  is  just  a 
stereotype.  Not  every  black  person  you  meet  is  going  to  act  that  way.  Even  black  people  who 
live  in  the  ghetto  aren't  always  going  to  act  that  way.  Sometimes  when  someone  new  would  meet 
me,  sh  would  tell  me  that  I'm  the  whitest  black  person  that  she  had  ever  met,  or  that  I  was  more 
white  than  black.  I  was  just  being  me. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  the  people  in  high  school  were  all  really  nice  and  I  never  had 
any  problems.  It  was  funny  how  I  was  in  high  school  with  those  same  kids  that  I  first  met  in  that 
second  grade  class  all  those  years  ago.  But  even  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  they  still  had 
the  same  curiosity  that  they  had  when  they  were  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  I  was  still  causing  a  stir, 
and,  as  the  questions  flowed  in,  I  was  still  being  polite.  People  can't  fight  their  curious  nature. 

So,  you  either  embrace  it  or  spend  your  life  fighting  against,  and  when  you're  fighting  against  it 
you  will  never  win. 

I'm  in  college  now,  in  a  new  place  filled  with  people  who  don't  know  me,  who  didn't 
know  me  in  school,  and  yet  here  I  am  again.  I  am  patiently  fielding  questions  from  the  masses.  I 
find  myself  answering  questions  about  my  hair  like:  "What  happens  when  it  gets  wet?",  or  "How 
long  do  you  keep  those  braids  in?"  I  have  friends  who  want  to  know  how  I  do  a  new  dance 
because  they  trust  my  judgment  on  it  more  than  the  person  they  learned  it  from.  People  still  look 
to  me  to  explain  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  black  populous,  like  I'm  the  representative  for 
all  black  people.  Of  course,  people  are  smarter  now  so  no  one  thinks  that  Chris  Brown  and  I  hang 
out  on  the  weekends  and  no  one  here  questions  my  love  of  fried  chicken. 
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People  are  still  curious.  The  way  I  see  it  you  can  either  stare  at  me  from  across  the  room, 
always  wondering  something,  or  you  can  come  up  and  ask  me  and  maybe  learn  something  new.  I 
love  my  life  and  the  brave,  curious  individuals  who  have  found  their  way  in  it.  I  don't  know  how 
long  people  are  going  to  ask  me  questions.  Perhaps,  in  the  future,  I  won't  have  people  asking  me 
about  my  hair.  I  hope  that  for  now  the  questions  do  last  because  it  makes  my  life  more  fun  and  a 
lot  more  interesting.  And  I'm  sure  the  people  I  talk  to  have  a  little  fun  with  it  as  well.  Right  now, 
this  is  my  life  and  I  love  every  second  of  it. 
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4/20 

Jordan  Hart 

4/20  -  The  unofficial  stoner  holiday.  The  term  ‘  four-twenty  ”  has  over  the  years  become 
ubiquitous  with  stoner  subculture. 

It’s  noon,  and  the  few  students  that  decided  to  come  to  class  reek  of  weed.  Up  at  the  front 
of  the  class  my  history  teacher  drones  on  and  on,  most  likely  aware  that  nobody  is  listening  to  him. 
The  kid  to  my  left  has  his  head  down,  asleep.  There’s  drool  all  over  his  desk.  Behind  me  I  hear  two 
red-eyed  seniors  talking  about  what  they’re  going  to  do  after  school.  “I’m  probably  just  going  to 
chill  at  home,”  one  of  them  says,  “maybe  play  some  X-Box.”  “Well  there’s  going  to  be  a  party 
over  at  Ennis’s  house,”  the  other  one  tells  him.  ‘I’m  thinking  about  skipping  out  after  lunch.” 

How  many  of  them  even  know  the  origin  of  the  term  “four-twenty”?  For  the  most  part  it 
seems  like  a  party  for  partying’s  sake.  I  remember  asking  my  stoner  friends  about  the  phrase  a 
few  years  back,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  clue.  I  ended  up  with  a  few  half-assed 
theories,  but  nothing  that  would  truly  satisfy.  “I  think  four-twenty  is  the  police  code  for 
marijuana  possession.”  “There  was  a  huge  marijuana  rights  protest  on  that  day,  but  that  might 
have  been  after.”  “Scotty  told  me  that’s  Timothy  Leary’s  birthday.” 

Finally  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  began  research.  It  took  me  way  less  time 
than  I  thought  I  would  to  find  it.  The  term  was  originated  by  a  group  of  California  college 
students  in  the  sixties.  They  needed  a  code  to  indicate  they  were  going  to  smoke  weed  that  they 
could  use  without  their  professors  catching  on.  Since  the  time  they  typically  met  was  at  four 
twenty  p.m.,  they  would  let  the  time  serve  as  the  metaphor  for  what  they  were  going  to  do.  It’s 
funny  how  things  change.  A  code  created  explicitly  for  subtlety  ends  up  becoming  a  declaration 
of  the  behavior.  Where  exactly  does  this  pride  come  from?  Does  it  come  from  skipping  school, 
watching  SpongeBob  SquarePants ,  and  getting  high  until  you  pass  out?  From  a  dependence  on 
jaded  views?  And  even  if  that’s  the  case,  why  celebrate?  My  friends  typically  skip  school  to  get 
high  at  least  once  a  month.  What  makes  today  so  special? 

I  raise  my  hand  and  ask  the  teacher,  “Can  I  use  the  restroom?”  Patronizingly,  he  asks  me, 
“Don’t  you  mean  ‘May  I  use  the  restroom’?”  I’m  tempted  to  tell  him  I  may  have  just  shit  my 
pants,  but  I  decide  against  it  and  ask  the  question  the  way  he  wants  it  asked.  I  need  to  get  out  of 
this  classroom  before  I  go  crazy.  I  aimlessly  wander  the  halls,  occasionally  peering  into  other 
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classrooms.  Students  stare  forward  with  tired  blank  gazes,  regardless  of  whether  they’re  baked  or 
not.  I  feel  unattached  to  this  place,  these  people.  I’m  watching  a  movie  of  a  TV  show  of  a 
documentary.  It’s  always  been  this  way,  although  the  degree  to  which  depends  on  my  mood.  It’s 
easy  to  deal  with  difficult  situations  when  your  problems  are  in  third  person. 

Of  course,  the  flip-side  of  that  coin  is  that  you  end  up  falling  wherever  life’s  current  carries 
you.  That’s  certainly  one  thing  I  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  student  body.  By  one  third  of 
my  senior  year,  a  third  of  my  class  will  be  arrested  or  expelled  for  drug  possession.  The  school 
faculty,  pressured  by  ever  accelerating  drug  abuse  issues  which  was  accelerated  by  what  they 
would  later  refer  to  as  a  “more  diverse  student  body”  (a  more  “ethnic”  student  body,  wink  wink 
nudge  nudge),  will  partner  with  overzealous  police  department  in  an  effort  to  crack  down. 

Most  of  these  drug  busts  will  be  committed  under  the  false  flag  of  “code  red”  drills. 

While  K-9  units  would  be  sniffing  out  lockers  in  the  hall  for  weed,  the  four-point-oh  students 
would  be  crouched  under  their  desks  in  the  “good”  classrooms,  terrified  that  one  of  their  more 
unstable  peers  is  roaming  the  hall  with  automatic  weapons. 

4/20/1999  -  Two  disgruntled  students  shoot  up  their  high  school  in  Columbine,  Colorado. 

You  can  probably  guess  which  of  the  two  groups  I  would  be  in.  After  the  announcement, 
three  cops,  a  drug  sniffing  dog,  and  the  assistant  principal  would  walk  into  my  classroom.  “Go 
outside  and  line  up  in  the  hall,”  he  would  say,  “Leave  your  bags.  No  talking.  No  sudden 
movements.”  I  would  get  slammed  face-first  against  a  wall  in  the  hallway  for  muttering  to  a  friend, 
“This  is  such  bullshit.”  The  drug-sniffing  dog  would  wrestle  another  student  to  the  ground. 

What’s  really  ironic  about  all  of  this  is  the  Columbine  debates,  despite  being  mired  in 
sanctimonious  bullshit,  neither  left  nor  right  even  remotely  implied  that  either  of  the  shooters 
abused  drugs.  In  fact,  information  gathered  about  the  build-up  to  the  shooting  show  that  the  only 
drugs  the  shooters  used  were  Zoloft  and  Ritalin.  Like  most  disasters  of  the  late  twentieth  and 
early  twenty-first  centuries,  what  the  disaster  meant  was  molded  and  shaped  by  politicians  until 
any  possible  lessons  learned  would  be  rendered  useless.  As  for  the  supposed  connection  between 
the  Columbine  shooting  and  marijuana  subculture,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  shooting  wasn’t 
intended  to  occur  on  four-twenty.  It  was  intended  for  the  day  before,  on  the  nineteenth.  The 
message  was  meant  to  be  political. 

4/19/1993  -  The  AT F  sets  a  fire  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Waco,  Texas  that  kills 
twenty-six,  twenty  of  them  children  and  two  of  them  pregnant  women. 
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4/19/1995  -  Timothy  McVeigh  bombs  the  Alfred P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City,  killing  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

I  used  to  avoid  drugs  for  the  same  reason  I  avoided  politics:  They  give  you  a  jaded  outlook 
on  life.  That  was  my  outlook  many  years  ago,  before  I  realized  that  just  as  everyone  has  their  own 
way  of  being  jaded.  I  remember  a  few  years  back  when  I  was  still  a  freshman.  It  was  a  cool 
September  evening.  The  first  tower  had  already  fallen  by  that  point.  Our  history  professor  wouldn’t 
let  us  turn  on  the  news  to  see  what  was  going  on.  “You  should  be  focused  on  history,”  he  told  us.  I 
told  him,  this  was  history.  After  that  point,  school  didn’t  seem  quite  so  important  any  more. 

Later  that  night,  while  my  mom  sat  motionless  and  unblinking,  watching  the  news,  I 
climbed  up  on  the  roof  of  my  garage.  As  I  climbed  and  lifted  myself  to  the  top  of  my  shed  and 
then  the  garage  roof,  the  contents  of  my  jacket  pockets  clinked  against  each  other.  I  had  filled  my 
pockets  with  Corona  bottles,  stolen  from  my  father’s  fridge.  I  sat  there  on  that  roof,  drinking 
alone.  I  drank  until  I  didn’t  feel  cold  any  more. 

Something  slow  had  started  up  in  me,  gargantuan  and  sad.  We  all  must  have  been  asleep  all 
this  time,  sleepwalking  through  life  until  the  avoidable  tragedy  befell  us.  How  could  we  not  have 
seen  this  coming?  It  was  as  large  as  the  skyline  which  was  now  forever  altered.  I  cried  that  night, 
for  the  first  real  time  in  my  short  little  life.  I  cried  because  I  understood  how  childish  my  hopes  had 
once  been,  and  that  individual  happiness  could  never  matter  from  this  point  on.  Whatever 
happened  next,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  peace  for  the  twenty-first  century.  The  Cold  War 
might  have  been  over,  and  it  was  time  to  try  and  understand  what  this  warmer  one  would  entail. 

The  mounting  horror  and  disillusionment  continued  throughout  my  late  teens.  I  grew 
cynical  to  the  world,  and  I  found  my  cynicism  affirmed  in  others.  In  2004,  the  girl  I  had  a  crush 
on  since  middle  school  got  pregnant.  She  showed  me  pictures  of  the  ultrasound,  oblivious  to  how 
much  hurt  they  caused.  In  the  same  week,  I  saw  the  infamous  Abu  Grahib  torture  photos.  The 
combined  distress  was  so  great  I  spent  three  days  alone  in  my  room,  closed  off  from  the  world. 
By  the  weekend,  when  I  was  told  that  there  were  paparazzi  photos  of  Brittany  Spear’s  pussy  on 
the  internet,  I  found  myself  both  uncaring  and  unsurprised. 

It  continued  on,  example  after  example  and  hypocrisy  after  hypocrisy.  I  began  to  see 
connections  between  perception  of  the  world  and  its  effect,  which  involves  dangerous  exercises 
of  logic  and  paranoia.  What  had  become  obvious  was  that  the  priorities  of  controlling  powers 
were  not  to  fix  these  problems  that  the  world  faced.  These  “wars”  our  society  served  more  as  a 
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system  of  institutionalized  control  than  anything  else.  Take  the  crippling  flaws  of  the  world,  be  it 
hunger,  xenophobia,  bloodshed,  poverty,  ignorance  and  cynicism,  and  mold  them  all  towards  the 
greater  good. 

With  all  that  in  mind  it  doesn’t  really  surprise  me  how  things  are  now.  The  signs  of 
escalating  control  were  there.  As  wages  went  down,  police  presence  went  up.  Depression  was 
regarded  more  and  more  as  a  chemical  imbalance,  something  that  could  be  prescribed  away. 
Subversion  of  the  human  spirit  has  been  the  goal  all  along.  Increase  the  unhappiness;  increase  the 
anger  and  blame  it  on  the  scapegoat  most  convenient  for  your  agenda.  Business  as  usual. 

4/20/1889  -  Adolf  Hitler  is  born. 

I  prowl  the  halls  a  bit  longer.  I  would  argue  that  I  learn  better  when  left  alone  to  my  own 
devices,  but  even  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  why  I’m  avoiding  going  back  to  class.  I  just  find  the 
lack  of  ambition  in  both  the  teachers  and  students  to  be  depressing.  Most  of  what  schools  teach  are 
subjective  half-truths,  selective  interpretations  of  the  world  that  ignore  differing  interpretations, 
theories  or  facts  (Don’t  believe  me?  Ask  a  ten-year  old  about  Columbus).  School  also  teaches  you 
behavior,  which  can  be  infinitely  more  dangerous  if  you’re  not  careful.  There  is  no  prospect  more 
bland  or  horrifying  than  a  world  where  everyone  listened  to  their  guidance  counselor. 

I  debate  calling  my  parents  to  tell  them  I’m  sick,  then  say  ‘fuck  it’  and  just  walk  out  the 
front  door.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  I  will  face  some  sort  of  punishment,  but  I  don’t  care.  In  most 
schools  they  punish  you  for  skipping  school  by  suspending  you.  In  other  words,  they  punish  you 
for  not  going  to  school  by  not  letting  you  go  to  school.  Frankly,  I  hope  I  get  suspended.  I  could 
use  the  time  to  relax,  get  my  head  straight. 

I  walk  around  the  back  of  the  school  and  through  the  football  field.  There,  behind  the 
opponent  side’s  bleachers  is  a  cornfield.  The  stalks  have  all  been  cut  down,  and  the  ground  is 
frozen.  Soon,  when  the  dirt  thaws,  they’ll  plant  some  corn  meal  and  start  the  process  all  over 
again.  I  step  into  the  field,  the  broken  stalk  I  step  on  giving  a  satisfying  crunch  under  my  feet. 

Far  away,  a  house  is  burning.  The  thick  plume  of  smoke  from  the  fire  creeps  up  the  sky  and 
begins  to  blend  with  the  clouds. 

4/20/20  **  -  My  grandfather,  a  textbook  alcoholic,  crashes  his  truck  on  a  lonely  country 
road.  The  coroner  says  his  blood  alcohol  was  point  four. 

I  light  up  a  cigarette,  and  with  no  particular  destination  in  mind  I  start  across  the  cornfield. 
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Eulogy 

Frederick  Tressler 

My  father  passed  away  in  October  of  1997,  after  a  long,  draining  series  of  illnesses’  that 
would  have  driven  a  lesser  man  to  the  brink  of  despair  and  ruin.  Instead,  circumstances  drove  my 
dad  to  his  knees,  where  he  never  ceased  to  pray  and  intercede,  for  his  family,  church  and 
country,  but  rarely  himself.  More  than  a  eulogy,  this  is  a  story  about  a  son  and  his  father. 

As  I  marched  home  from  morning  kindergarten,  a  distance  of  just  under  a  mile,  all  I 
could  focus  on  was  the  biting  cold.  It  was  early  November,  and  I’d  just  turned  five  and  the  walk 
to  and  from  school  was  a  daily  ritual.  There  was  no  transportation  available,  since  we  lived  just 
inside  the  imaginary  line  that  separated  the  walkers  from  the  riders.  Every  day,  the  chrome- 
yellow  bus  passed  me  right  by  on  its  way  to  deliver  the  lucky  ones  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border;  they  stared,  and  seemed  to  mock  my  plight  from  the  warm  interior  of  the  Bluebird  coach 
as  it  rumbled  up  the  street,  leaving  me  in  a  cloud  of  exhaust  fumes.  As  I  pushed  on,  wallowing  in 
my  self-pity  and  jealousy,  my  frozen  fingers  finally  had  enough,  and  my  homework  fell  to  the 
pavement.  Just  as  I  started  to  cry,  I  saw  something  that  warmed  my  heart  and  gave  me  the 
strength  to  keep  going:  It  was  my  dad.  As  we  drew  near  to  one  another,  he  called  to  me.  “I 
thought  you  would  be  cold,  so  I  came  to  meet  you.  Here,  take  my  gloves,  and  let’s  go  back  and 
pick  up  your  papers  before  they  blow  away.”  I  quickly  put  on  the  oversized  hand  wear,  and 
together  we  scooped  up  my  schoolwork.  At  that  instant,  my  discomfort  and  envy  faded  away. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon,  spring  finally  appeared,  and  my  walk  became  a  much  more 
pleasant  experience.  For  once  I  was  able  to  appreciate  surroundings  that  before  had  been  cold, 
dark,  and  dreary.  Flowers  and  trees  were  in  bloom,  the  blossoms  giving  off  a  wonderful 
fragrance  and  producing  a  riot  of  colors.  Many  of  the  yards  had  beautiful  landscaping,  lovingly 
tended  by  grandfatherly  types  digging  intently  with  small  shovels,  and  miniature  rakes. 

At  the  half-way  point  of  my  route  was  a  house  that  had  a  particularly  lush  garden.  It  was 
protected  by  a  chain  link  fence  with  two  gates;  both  were  always  closed.  Inside,  I  also  noticed  a 
wagon  of  the  type  I’d  seen  once  on  Bozo ’s  Circus.  It  was  painted  a  bright  fire-engine  red  with 
gold-leaf  lettering  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  purpose:  It  was  a  peanut  and  popcorn  vendor’s  cart. 
This  minor  diversion  was  the  high  point  of  my  hike  and  I  looked  forward  to  its  daily  appearance, 
always  pressing  my  face  against  the  fence  made  of  grey,  diamond-shaped  wire  for  a  closer  look. 
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The  house,  and  by  extension  the  cart,  was  owned  by  an  “old  guy.”  The  best  way  to 
describe  him  would  be  that  he  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  another  one  of  my  favorite  TV 
shows,  Dermis  the  Menace.  This  was  not  so  much  from  his  demeanor,  since  as  opposed  to  the 
television  character,  he  had  a  kindly  disposition,  and  always  offered  a  friendly  wave  and  hello. 
The  main  similarity  was  his  grey  waist-length  sweater,  which  had  two  patch  pockets,  and  a  row 
of  big  buttons. 

The  old  guy  spent  his  days  puttering  about  the  yard,  where  he  tended  his  flowers,  and 
did  odd  bits  of  maintenance.  I  had  observed  him  often  enough  to  know  his  routine  well.  One 
day,  though,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Coincidentally,  the  sidewalk  gate  was  left  ajar.  This, 
I  decided,  was  an  open  invitation  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  peanut  cart,  so  I  eased  the  metal 
frame  open — just  far  enough  to  slide  through  and  crept  up  the  sidewalk  towards  it.  Once 
there,  I  carefully  ran  my  fingers  over  the  gold  lettering,  and  along  the  lovingly  polished 
surfaces;  even  though  I’d  never  encountered  one  in  operation,  I  could  almost  smell  the 
peanuts  roasting  and  corn  popping.  After  my  inspection  was  complete,  I  turned  to  head  down 
the  walk.  My  attention,  however,  was  arrested  by  another  unusual  sight:  The  garage  door  was 
open,  and  this  too  would  require  an  investigation.  Inside  the  single-car  wood  framed  structure 
was  the  typcal  equipment:  a  reel-type-push-mower,  various  rakes,  shovels,  and  hoes.  There 
was  something  else,  though,  that  caught  my  eye  and  set  my  mind  spinning:  a  pile  of  neatly 
stacked,  two-by-four  lumber. 

Something  I  had  always  dreamed  of  was  a  “fort”  beneath  the  two  large  pine  trees  in  our 
back  yard,  a  place  I  spent  many  hours  playing.  Some  kids  down  the  street  had  a  professionally- 
built  version,  a  playhouse  really,  complete  with  Dutch-doors  and  shutters  on  the  windows.  I 
didn’t  require  anything  that  elaborate — just  a  simple  structure  that  would  serve  as  a  hide-out  and 
club  house  all  rolled  into  one. 

There  was  a  problem,  though.  I  suffered  from  an  acute  lack  of  building  material.  As  I 
looked  at  the  stack  of  wood,  which  still  had  the  sweet,  fresh-cut  aroma  that  permeates  lumber 
yards,  a  thought  entered  my  head:  I  decided  to  take  one  of  the  beauties  for  myself.  Glancing 
around,  I  still  didn’t  see  any  sign  of  the  old  guy,  so  I  made  my  move  and  grabbed  the 
uppermost  timber,  one  with  a  paper  tag  conspicuously  stapled  to  it.  Fully  committed,  I  sped 
toward  the  open  gate  and  up  the  sidewalk  and  made  a  beeline  for  home.  As  I  approached  my 
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street,  sweating  and  breathing  hard  with  the  effort  of  toting  my  ill-gotten  gain,  a  sight  stopped 
me  dead  in  my  tracks:  it  was  my  dad  rounding  the  corner. 

As  he  closed  on  my  position,  his  face  gave  away  his  thoughts,  and  I  knew  I  was  busted. 
“What  ya  got  there,  boy?”  Thinking  fast  on  my  feet  I  replied,  “oh,  just  some  old  wood  to  build  a 
fort.”  “I  see  that,  but  where’d  ya  get  it?”  was  his  reply.  In  deep,  and  getting  deeper,  I  offered  up  a 
lie:  “The  old  guy  down  the  street  was  throwing  it  out  and  said  I  could  have  it.”  “Well,  that’s  a 
really  nice  piece  of  wood,  and  seeing  it  still  has  the  lumber  yard  receipt  on  it,  we  need  to  go  and 
thank  the  man,”  was  Dad’s  response.  This  wasn’t  going  well,  so  what  else  was  there  to  do  but  lie 
some  more.”Ya  know,  I’m  pretty  tired,  and  the  old  guy  was  just  getting  ready  to  take  a  nap 
himself,  so  maybe  we  should  go  another  day.”  Dad,  losing  his  patience,  said,  “No,  we  need  to  go 
now.  The  man  gave  you  something  of  value  and  I  want  to  thank  him.  You  managed  to  get  it  this 
far  just  fine,  and  besides,  it’s  all  downhill  from  here.” 

All  downhill  from  here:  wasn’t  that  the  truth?  With  that,  we  turned  around  and  began  the 
trek  back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  When  we  arrived,  the  old  guy  was  in  the  yard  with  his 
watering  can  in  hand,  but  this  time  the  gate  was  latched.  Dad,  urging  me  on,  broke  the  awkward 
silence.  “What  ya  waitin  for,  boy?”  Startled,  the  old  guy  turned  towards  us.  Dad  addressed  him 
directly.  “My  boy  got  this  piece  of  wood  from  your  yard.  Did  you  give  it  to  him?  And  if  you 
didn’t,  I’ll  pay  you  for  it.”  I  couldn’t  bare  the  lie  anymore  and  blubbered.  “I  stole  it.”  The  silence 
was  deafening. 

After  an  uneasy  interval  that  seemed  like  hours,  but  in  reality  was  less  than  a  minute,  the 
old  guy  spoke,  addressing  my  dad  first.  “Raising  kids  is  tough,  and  1  know  that  what  you  have 
done  today  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  that  a  father  faces,  but  it  must  be  done.”  Then,  without 
missing  a  beat,  he  turned  to  me.  “Your  dad  took  the  high  road,  and  you  need  to  learn  from  the 
example  he  set.  He  shouldn’t  have  to  pay  for  your  mistakes,  but  that  is  what  fathers  do.  For  his 
sake,  the  wood  is  a  gift.  Take  it.”  And,  with  that,  he  went  back  to  watering  his  flowers.  Dad 
thanked  the  man,  but  was  rebutted.  “No.  Thank  you  for  doing  what’s  right.”  Not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  this,  I  kind  of  just  stood  there.  Dad  took  the  lead  again  and  said,  “come  on  boy,  I’ll 
grab  one  end  and  you  get  the  other.”  With  that,  we  headed  up  the  same  road  that  minutes  earlier 

had  been  such  a  struggle.  This  tim,  the  shared  burden  was  surprisingly  light. 

*  *  * 
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“Over  the  years,  I’ve  thought  about  this  story  often  but  never  really  put  it  in  context .  .  . 
until  today,  that  is.  You  see,  we  have  earthly  fathers,  whose  job  is  to  care  for  us  and  set  an 
example  to  follow.  Sometimes,  this  entails  meeting  us  at  our  point  of  need,  much  as  my  dad  did 
with  those  over-sized  gloves  on  that  cold  November’s  day.  Other  times,  it  is  to  discipline  and 
correct  us  when  the  rules  have  been  broken,  or  even  to  offer  to  cover  the  cost  themselves.  This  is 
a  direct  representation  of  what  our  Heavenly  Father  does  as  well:  providing,  correcting,  helping 
us  carry  the  load,  and  offering  to  pay  the  price  for  our  disobedience  through  the  sacrifice  His  son 
Christ  made  on  the  cross.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  we  filed  by  the  coffin  one  last  time.  Inside  laid  a  shell,  the 
lifeless  body  and  former  earthly  residence  of  my  father.  Never  physically  imposing — in  his  prime 
he  stood  just  five-six — and  now,  due  to  the  ravages  of  cancer  and  chemo,  he  had  been  chopped 
down  to  an  even  five-foot.  In  spite  of  his  small  stature,  though,  he  was  a  giant  in  the  content  of  his 
heart  and  spirit.  But  he  was  no  longer  in  this  house.  His  new  and  permanent  home  was  in  Heaven, 
in  a  glorified  body,  one  free  of  the  ailments  his  temporary  abode  of  clay  had  succumbed  to.  When 
my  turn  came,  I  whispered  as  I  passed  by.  “Goodbye,  Dad.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 
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PNC:  How  Sustainable  Are  We? 

Megan  O’Malley 

Sustainability  is  a  hot  topic.  Concerns  about  gas  and  energy  consumption;  purchasing 
high-efficient,  eco-friendly  products;  recycling;  and  leading  healthier,  greener  lifestyles  have 
become  a  big  part  of  our  society.  With  Going  Green  being  the  latest  trend,  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  making  an  effort  to  improve  upon  their  sustainability  as  well. 

As  I  was  walking  around  campus  one  day,  a  poster  hanging  in  the  Tech  Building  caught 
my  eye.  It  was  from  US  News  ranking  Purdue  North  Central  (PNC)  as  one  of  “America’s  Best 
Colleges.”  Apparently  the  College  Sustainability  Report  did  not  factor  into  this,  considering  we 
received  a  “D”  for  our  overall  sustainability  efforts. 

This  year,  the  College  Sustainability  Report,  an  initiative  of  the  Sustainable  Endowments 
Institute — a  nonprofit  organization  engaged  in  research  and  education  to  advance  sustainability — 
assessed  300  schools  from  across  the  nation  and  ranked  them  based  on  their  efforts  in  sustainability 
policies  and  practice  (Orlowski  1).  The  Report  is  designed  to  identity  colleges  and  universities  that 
are  leading  by  example  in  sustainability.  It  focuses  on  nine  different  categories,  some  of  which 
include  student  involvement,  transportation,  energy,  food  and  recycling,  and  investment  priorities. 
Each  plays  an  important  role  in  creating  an  overall  more  sustainable  environment. 

While  PNC  fared  pretty  low  compared  to  most  schools,  I  believe  that  the  campus  is 
working  hard  toward  change.  Our  efforts  may  not  be  as  significant  as  some,  but  when  you  think 
about  it,  how  can  you  really  compare  campuses?  Not  all  schools  are  same  in  size,  have  access  to 
the  same  resources,  or  receive  the  same  amount  of  funding  and  support.  Because  PNC  is  a  non- 
traditional,  commuter  campus,  we  don’t  have  the  same  benefits  as  many  of  the  larger 
universities.  I  feel  the  Report  may  have  overlooked  these  factors  and  should  have  taken  them  into 
account  before  determining  the  results. 

Jim  Sallee,  head  of  PNC’s  Sustainability  Committee,  disclosed  the  ways  in  which  PNC 
has  incorporated  sustainability  into  the  campus  plan.  PNC  has  become  more  environmentally 
friendly  by  reducing  energy  consumption,  meeting  LEED  (Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design)  standards,  and  is  involved  in  recycling  and  transportation  programs.  By 
focusing  on  what  we  haven ’t  done  (in  comparison  to  other  schools),  the  Report  fails  to  notice  all 
the  positive  efforts  we  have  made. 
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While  examining  the  Report,  a  few  specific  areas  caught  my  eye:  student  involvement, 
investments  and  funding,  and  energy  reduction  and  waste.  I  was  most  drawn  to  these  because  a 
school’s  efforts  encompass  all  three  areas — people  need  to  be  involved  to  make  change  happen; 
making  these  changes  requires  a  lot  of  financial  support;  and,  finally,  it  seems  as  though  “energy 
and  waste”  are  our  “main  focus”  when  it  comes  to  change. 

Establishing  a  greener  way  of  life  begins  with  us — it  is  we,  the  campus  community,  who 
need  to  do  our  part  in  order  to  better  the  environment.  Needless  to  say,  with  our  personal 
commitment  being  such  a  crucial  part  of  change,  the  Report  placed  a  huge  emphasis  on  student 
involvement.  While  I  agree  that  student  involvement  is  important,  I  disagree  with  the  way  that 
student  involvement  is  determined,  as  well  as  the  grade  we  received.  Student  involvement  is 
identified  as  having  programs  available  to  involve  students  in  campus  sustainability  activities 
(Orlowski  2).  Since  PNC  has  nothing  like  this,  we  were  given  an  “F”  in  student  involvement.  But 
whether  or  not  a  school  provides  its  students  with  specific  programs  geared  toward  sustainability 
shouldn’t  determine  student  involvement.  Our  individual  efforts,  such  as  recycling,  eating 
healthy,  and  being  mindful  of  energy  use,  are  easy  ways  of  getting  involved.  Besides,  even  if 
these  are  available,  it  doesn’t  guarantee  people  will  be  willing  to  participate.  In  the  end,  it’s  up  to 
the  students  if  they  choose  to  get  involved. 

The  PNC  community,  students  included,  has  made  many  positive  changes  in  working 
toward  a  greener  campus.  Many  people  will  tell  you  that  transportation,  technology,  energy,  and 
waste  are  the  biggest  concerns  when  wanting  to  lead  more  sustainable  lives.  Take  a  look  around 
and  you  will  see  that  PNC  has  made  an  effort  to  improve  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  2010,  we 
launched  our  ride-share  system,  a  great  program  that  benefits  both  the  students  and  the 
environment.  I  asked  a  few  of  our  students  their  thoughts  about  the  program  and  why  they  chose 
to  participate.  The  responses  were  all  alike,  in  that  they  preferred  parking  incentives  that  come 
with  participation.  Even  if  sustainability  isn’t  the  driving  force  behind  using  ride-share,  that’s 
okay!  It  still  helps  cut-down  on  gas  consumption  and  air  pollution.  Classrooms  have  been 
equipped  with  energy  efficient  lighting  and  technology.  Most  professors  utilize  this  technology 
by  having  lessons  and  assignments  done  through  the  computer,  which  helps  save  paper.  Bins  are 
available  throughout  campus  for  recycling  traditional  materials  like  paper  and  plastic,  as  well  as 
broken,  worn-out,  and  out-of-date  electronics.  And,  on  top  of  all  this,  our  campus  is  well-kept 
and  completely  tobacco-free! 
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Of  course,  even  with  all  of  our  positive  efforts,  the  negatives  still  remain.  The  Report 
made  claims  to  a  tray-less  dining  program,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Numerous  schools  use  eco- 
friendly  containers  for  meals,  but  our  cafeteria  still  uses  Styrofoam,  which  cannot  be  recycled. 
Since  we  do  not  have  a  waste  composting  system,  our  trash  piles  up,  eventually  being  dumped  to 
litter  the  earth.  Most  places  now  have  hand  dryers  in  the  restrooms,  yet  PNC  still  uses  paper 
towels — one  of  the  biggest  wastes  there  is.  As  you  can  see,  we  still  have  some  work  to  do. 

Many  people  will  say  that  in  order  to  better  our  future,  all  we  have  to  do  is  follow  a  greener 
lifestyle.  Well,  duh!  But  there  is  one  little  detail  that  can  greatly  limit  our  sustainability  efforts. 
Cost.  We  all  know  it  takes  money  to  create  change,  and  change  isn’t  cheap.  So  how  much  should  a 
school  spend  on  its  sustainability  efforts?  Many  schools  receive  much  more  funding  than  we  do, 
and  some  even  have  a  separate  sustainability  budget.  PNC  doesn’t  have  that  luxury.  We  do  what 
we  can  in  terms  of  sustainability,  but  it  can’t,  and  shouldn’t  be,  our  main  focus.  I  do  think  we 
should  create  a  more  environmentally  friendly  campus,  but  I  think  there  are  more  important  areas 
we  should  be  putting  our  funds  into,  including  sports,  scholarships,  and  studies. 

In  the  end,  my  overall  feelings  on  the  issue  are  mixed.  On  one  hand,  I  concur  with  what 
the  Report  notes  concerning  green  communities.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  they  are  placing  too 
much  of  an  emphasis  on  the  greener  lifestyle  and  turning  the  focus  away  from  what  school  is  all 
about.  After  all,  we  go  to  school  to  get  an  education,  not  to  preserve  the  environment. 
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Liberated  Women  as  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
in  Stephen  King’s  Carrie  and  Christine 

Siara  Zaremba 

What  do  a  homely,  friendless  teenager  and  a  dilapidated  classic  car  have  in  common?  In 
the  world  of  Stephen  King’s  novels,  both  are  capable  of  brutally  slaughtering  the  opposition  and 
singlehandedly  destroying  the  societies  in  which  she  lives.  The  teenager  and  car  at  hand  are 
Carrie  and  Christine,  respectively,  who  are  both  aggressive,  sexual  females.  This  sexual 
liberation  endows  them  with  horrifyingly  dangerous  power;  King,  or  at  least  those  in  the  novels 
he  creates,  regards  these  women  as  a  thing  to  be  feared.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that  Carrie 
has  telekinesis  and  Christine  is  a  possessed  inanimate  object,  it  seems  that  King  also  regards 
powerful,  aggressive  women  as  being  unnatural:  King  equates  overtly  aggressive  women  with 
monstrosity.  That  Carrie  and  Christine  possess  these  traditionally  unfeminine  qualities  is  what 
makes  them  so  menacing.  Their  rejection  of  femininity  makes  them  capable  of  emasculating 
men,  which  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  traditional,  patriarchal  societies  of  the  novels,  and  which 
is  why  they  are  regarded  as  dangerous  monsters. 

In  both  Carrie  and  Christine ,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  power  a  female  possesses 
depends  on  how  sexually  aggressive  (and  thus  masculine)  she  is.  Margaret  White  is  the  least 
powerful  of  all  the  female  characters  in  both  novels  and  is  also  the  least  sexually  aggressive;  she 
painstakingly  represses  her  sexuality.  The  only  person  Margaret  is  able  to  assert  any  power  over 
is  Carrie,  but  she  is  barely  capable  of  doing  that;  Margaret  struggles  to  maintain  control  over 
Carrie,  even  when  Carrie  is  a  toddler.  Carrie’s  Sue  Snell  occupies  the  middle  of  this 
sexual/power  spectrum,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Leigh  Cabot  in  Christine.  Both  girls  present 
the  reader  with  moderate  and  unremarkable  sexuality.  Sue  and  Leigh  fit  the  archetypical  role  of 
the  “good  girl”  and  are  little  more  than  traditional,  average  teenagers.  Their  sexuality  is 
unremarkable  and  unproblematic,  which  provides  them  with  a  moderate  amount  of  power. 

Chris  Hargenson,  the  conniving  trollop  in  Carrie,  also  serves  as  evidence  of  the  link 
between  sexuality  and  power.  Chris’s  sexuality  is  aggressive  and  explicit,  and  she  is  immensely 
powerful.  In  fact,  the  only  females  in  Carrie  and  Christine  that  are  more  sexually  open  and 
powerful  than  Chris  are  Carrie  and  Christine  themselves;  Chris  may  be  a  vulgar  jezebel,  but  she 
is  not  as  sexually  aggressive  as  Carrie  or  Christine. 
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Christine  is  dangerous  and  poses  a  threat  to  society  not  only  because  she  is  an 
empowered  female,  but  because  of  what  that  enables  her  to  do — emasculate  men.  In 
emasculating  men,  Christine  destroys  any  semblance  of  the  order  that  structures  society.  When 
Arnie  and  Dennis  meet  LeBay,  LeBay  tells  them,  “Anyone  ever  asks  you  what’s  wrong  with  the 
world,  boys,  you  tell  em  it’s  three  things:  Doctors,  commies,  and  nigger  radicals”  ( Christine  9). 
The  novel,  however,  seems  to  disagree  with  LeBay  and  will  prove  him  wrong  in  this  claim.  As 
the  reader  will  see,  no  noticeable  mention  is  made  of  civil  rights,  tension  between  the  USSR  and 
the  United  States,  or  the  economy.  The  one  issue  occurring  in  the  late  1970s  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  novel,  however,  is  the  feminist  movement,  which  is  revealed  upon  analysis  of  Christine’s 
character.  Contrary  to  what  LeBay  may  believe,  the  only  thing  that  is  wrong  within  the  society  of 
Christine  is  Christine — what  is  wrong  with  the  world  of  the  novel  is  powerful  females 
emasculating  men. 

In  a  patriarchal  society,  like  those  in  the  novels,  the  only  acceptable  way  for  a  woman 
to  exercise  power  is  through  a  man;  to  do  otherwise  poses  a  threat  to  society.  The  manner  in 
which  Carrie  asserts  her  power  makes  her  all  the  more  dangerous  and  further  differentiates  her 
from  other  females.  Sue  Snell,  for  example,  only  exercises  power  through  Tommy; 
furthermore,  she  exercises  this  power  by  influencing,  not  forcing,  Tommy.  Chris  Hargenson 
asserts  her  power  in  the  same  way  as  Sue,  albeit  in  a  more  pernicious  manner.  Chris 
manipulates  and  threatens  Billy  to  help  her;  without  Billy  to  do  her  bidding,  Chris’s  evil  plans 
would  not  see  fruition. 

Unlike  Chris  and  Sue,  Carrie  directly  asserts  her  power,  which  is  problematic  because  it 
presents  a  threat  to  the  societal  order.  As  Carrie  becomes  increasingly  aggressive,  and  thus  more 
masculine,  the  town  of  Chamberlain  goes  to  shambles.  By  exercising  her  power  in  this 
unacceptable  way,  she  is  undermining  the  power  of  men.  Carrie  is  able  to  overpower  men;  she 
emasculates  them.  The  power  Carrie  draws  from  her  sexuality  enables  her  to  make  men  the 
weaker  sex  by  doing  things  that  traditionally  lie  exclusively  in  the  realm  of  men — physically 
overpowering  both  women  and  men,  forcing  her  ideas  on  others,  and  even  “raping”  people’s 
minds  ( Carrie  240).  By  the  time  Carrie’s  powers  peak  and  she  is  “raping”  minds,  the  town  of 
Chamberlain  lay  in  ruin — the  society  could  not  withstand  the  monstrous  force  of  such  an 
aggressive  female. 
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Sexually  aggressive  Christine  is  also  an  emasculator  of  men,  and  her  first  victim  is 
Roland  LeBay.  When  LeBay  purchased  Christine,  he  was  living  a  life  that  was  not  far  from  the 
American  dream.  He  had  served  his  country  in  Korea,  got  married,  had  a  child,  and  came  home 
to  live  in  suburbia.  When  Amie  and  Dennis  meet  LeBay  years  later,  he  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
American  dream — the  result  of  being  under  Christine’s  control.  LeBay  is  a  grumpy,  frail  old 
man;  he  lives  alone  in  a  rundown  home  and  can  barely  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  financially  or 
literally.  He  stoops  and  cannot  stand  upright  without  the  aid  of  a  back  brace;  though  LeBay 
sustained  a  back  injury  in  the  army,  the  back  brace  is  not  mentioned  until  the  scene  in  which 
Christine  is  introduced.  The  brace  is  linked  to  Christine,  which  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Arnie  later  wears  the  same  brace  (after  falling  under  Christine’s  control).  Christine  so 
emasculates  LeBay  that  he  cannot  even  stand  unaided. 

To  ensure  that  she  has  complete  control  over  him,  Christine  makes  herself  the  only 
“woman”  in  LeBay’ s  life.  The  reader  is  told  that  LeBay’ s  wife  Veronica  committed  suicide; 
Christine  drove  her  to  do  this,  and  her  suicide  “had  everything  to  do  with  the  car”  ( Christine 
102).  By  killing  off  his  family,  Christine  eliminates  all  interference  between  herself  and  LeBay, 
ensuring  that  she  has  absolute  control.  George  LeBay  reveals  that  Veronica  “was  not  terribly 
bright.  Rollie  was  able  to  dominate  her  and  take  her  for  granted  ...  I  don’t  think  he  really 
married  a  woman  at  all.  He  married  a  kind  of ...  of  a  wailing  wall”  ( Christine  96).  In  killing 
Veronica,  Christine  was  not  only  controlling  LeBay.  She  was  also  eliminating  a  weak  willed 
woman,  one  who  played  into  the  traditional  role  of  women  being  lesser  than  and  subservient  to 
men,  which  is  exactly  what  Christine  is  rebelling  against.  The  same  can  be  assumed  of  Christine 
murdering  LeBay’s  daughter,  who  choked  to  death  in  the  car;  with  Veronica  as  her  role  model, 
LeBay’ s  daughter  would  have  surely  grown  up  to  be  a  weak  willed  woman,  making  her  a  prime 
target  for  Christine. 

After  years  of  being  dominated  by  Christine,  LeBay  is  emasculated  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  no  longer  an  autonomous  being  and  is  utterly  dependent  on  Christine.  The  reader  is  told 
that  LeBay  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  action,  before  he  purchased  Christine.  Christine  turns 
LeBay  into  an  inactive,  dependent  man-child.  LeBay  sobs  like  a  young  child  as  Arnie  drives 
away  in  Christine;  he  appears  pitiful,  undignified,  and  helpless.  LeBay  dies  shortly  after  being 
separated  from  Christine,  making  it  clear  just  how  dependent  he  is  on  Christine — he  literally 
needs  Christine  to  survive.  LeBay,  while  both  living  and  undead,  only  appears  when  he  is  in 
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the  presence  of  Christine;  he  does  not  exist  without  Christine.  LeBay  would  not  be  able  to 
manifest  beyond  the  grave  if  it  were  not  for  Christine — even  in  the  afterlife,  he  is  dependent 
on  her.  Christine,  however,  frequently  appears  without  LeBay  and  is  unaffected  by  his 
absence.  Christine  is  powerful  and  independent;  LeBay  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  survive 
without  her. 

Christine  also  emasculates  Arnie,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  she  does  LeBay, 
possibly  because  Arnie  is  a  teenage  boy  instead  of  a  grown  war  veteran.  Immediately  after 
“meeting”  Christine,  Arnie  appears  to  have  a  new  strength — he  stands  up  for  himself  against  his 
parents  and  has  unswayable  conviction.  However,  the  only  time  Arnie  stands  up  for  himself  is 
when  he  is  actually  standing  up  for  Christine.  Arnie  is  not  defending  himself  or  acting  under  his 
own  free  will.  He  is  acting  on  the  behalf  of  Christine,  as  if  he  is  under  her  spell — within  minutes 
of  meeting  Arnie,  Christine  has  already  started  to  manipulate  and  control  him. 

Christine  replaces  Dennis,  which  messes  with  the  gender  dynamic  and  serves  as  a  means 
of  controlling  Arnie.  Dennis  and  Arnie  are  “partners  in  crime,”  and  their  friendship  is  a  classic 
male  duo.  The  domain  of  men  should  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  women;  the  domain  of 
men  and  the  domain  of  women  are  very  different  and  should  remain  separate.  Christine  breaks 
this  dynamic.  Christine  invades  this  sacred  homosocial  space  and  pushes  Dennis  out,  interfering 
in  a  way  that  a  woman  should  not.  By  removing  Dennis,  who  is  Arnie’ s  only  proper  male  role 
model,  Christine  removes  Arnie  from  the  realm  of  men.  Arnie’ s  lack  of  connection  with  other 
men  increases  his  alienation  and  allows  Christine  to  assert  her  control  over  Arnie  unimpeded.  In 
removing  Dennis,  Christine  ensures  that  she  is  the  number  one  influence  in  Arnie’ s  life. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  Christine  emasculating  Arnie  is  her  barring  him  from  being 
with  Leigh  or  any  other  woman.  Before  meeting  Christine,  Arnie  had  no  romantic  life 
whatsoever  because  he  was  an  acne  prone,  bumbling  teenage  nerd.  Christine  changes  that  and 
grooms  Arnie  into  the  ideal  man.  His  complexion  clears  up  and  he  becomes  less  scrawny,  which 
gives  him  a  confidence  boost  and  helps  him  in  the  romance  department.  Thanks  to  Christine, 
Arnie  has  a  decent  chance  of  attracting  a  girl.  However,  when  Arnie  attracts  Leigh  and  it  comes 
time  for  him  to  perform  his  masculine  romantic  duties,  Christine  does  not  allow  Arnie  to  follow 
through.  Christine  completely  emasculates  Arnie.  She  takes  away  his  ability  to  perform  sexually, 
rendering  him  impotent. 
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Christine  has  such  control  over  Arnie  that  when  she  attempts  to  kill  Leigh,  Arnie  seems 
indifferent  toward  Leigh’s  life  and  death  predicament.  When  he  does  make  an  attempt  to  help 
Leigh,  it  is  halfhearted  at  best.  Even  if  Arnie  wanted  to  make  a  legitimate  attempt  to  save  Leigh’s 
life,  he  would  not  be  able  to  because  Christine  has  weakened  him  physically;  when  Arnie  goes  to 
“ineffectually”  pound  Leigh  on  the  back,  he  is  rendered  useless  by  a  severe  back  pain.  When  the 
time  comes  for  Arnie  to  defend  Christine,  however,  Arnie  suddenly  finds  the  strength  to  assault 
the  hitchhiker  who  saved  Leigh. 

Leigh  and  Christine  represent  two  feuding  models  of  femininity.  Christine  takes  the  idea 
of  women’s  rights  to  an  extreme — she  not  only  wants  to  be  equal  to  men,  she  wants  to  control 
them.  Leigh  is  the  traditional  girl,  not  necessarily  weak,  but  not  particularly  strong  either.  Leigh 
is  the  sweater  wearing,  blue  eyed  high  school  beauty  with  hair  the  color  of  “fresh  honey” 
{Christine  136);  she  is  innocent  and  pure.  Christine  is  the  opposite  of  this;  being  in  Christine 
evokes  “the  smell  of  rot  and  decomposition,”  while  kissing  Leigh  is  like  “the  clean  aroma/taste 
of  a  rain  forest”  {Christine  273,  192).  Leigh  is  a  threat  to  Christine,  both  as  an  ideology  and  as 
Amie’s  girlfriend. 

Sue  Snell  and  Leigh  are  cast  from  the  same  mold,  and  they  appear  to  represent  King’s 
ideal  type  of  woman.  Both  girls  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  women  like  Carrie  and  Christine, 
who  are  powerful  and  sexually  aggressive.  Leigh  and  Sue  fit  the  role  of  the  traditional  high 
school  good  girl;  they  are  kind,  pretty,  feminine,  and  sexually  inexperienced.  They  also  both 
happen  to  be  the  only  females  left  standing  at  the  end  of  the  novel  in  which  they  exist.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  a  coincidence.  In  killing  off  all  females  except  Sue  and  Leigh,  who  represent 
the  traditional,  wholesome  female,  King  makes  it  clear  that  that  is  the  type  of  woman  he 
believes  to  be  best  for  society.  By  having  Christine  and  Carrie  both  die,  and  Sue  and  Leigh 
survive,  it  makes  Sue  and  Leigh  seem  like  the  more  powerful  female  characters;  although 
Carrie  and  Christine  were  both  extremely  powerful  and  aggressive,  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  survive. 

Though  Carrie  and  Christine  are  both  murderesses,  Christine  seems  a  great  deal  more 
brutal  and  ruthless.  Carrie  may  slaughter  all  of  Chamberlain’s  inhabitants,  but  Carrie  is  set  up  so 
that  the  reader  feels  that  Carrie  is  justified  in  her  rampage.  In  making  Christine  a  car,  King 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  the  reader  sympathizing  with  Christine;  the  reader  is  not  put  in  a 
position  that  can  relate  to  Christine.  By  doing  this,  King  places  the  reader  against  Christine  in  an 
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anti-feminist  stance.  This  makes  Christine  seems  significantly  more  evil  than  Carrie.  Carrie  is 
evil,  but  she  is  not  the  villain  because  the  reader  relates  to  and  sympathizes  with  her.  Christine, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pure  villain. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Christine  is  not  a  character  the  reader  can  relate  to  or  fully 
understand,  she  just  seems  evil,  as  if  she  commits  atrocities  simply  because  she  can.  In  making 
Christine  the  villain,  and  in  no  way  the  heroine,  the  novel’s  message  is  clear;  it  heeds  a  warning. 
This,  Christine  seems  to  say,  is  what  women  will  do  if  they  are  empowered.  If  women  are 
allowed  power,  they  will  try  to  control  men  and  destroy  society  simply  because  they  can,  for 
vengeance,  out  of  jealousy,  or  just  on  a  whim — women  are  not  suited  for  power. 
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The  Anti-Doping  Policy  in  Sports —  A  Review 

Megan  O’Malley 

This  paper  reviews  a  selection  of  articles  on  the  world  anti-doping  policy,  published  in 
psychology,  medical,  and  sports  medicine  journals  from  2002  to  2012.  It  shows  that  scholars 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  and  reveals  eye-opening  information  on  the 
impact  the  anti-doping  policy  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  on  the  rise  of  doping  among  elite 
athletes.  While  some  scholars  believe  the  policy  to  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  promotes  positive 
values,  fair  play,  and  overall  health,  others  believe  the  policy  to  be  filled  with  flaws.  The  article 
concludes  that  in  order  to  combat  the  rising  use  of  performance-enhancing  drugs,  sports 
organizations  need  to  look  at  it  from  a  risk  versus  benefits  approach,  with  major  changes  being 
made  to  the  policy  itself. 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  drug  use  in  sport  is  a  problem,  but  the  motivation  for  and 
means  of  drug  control  are  most  certainly  subject  to  debate  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008b).  The  anti- 
doping  policy  was  founded  to  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  performance-enhancing  drugs,  but 
to  get  sports  back  to  what  they  once  were.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  issue,  and  in  recent  years, 
the  policy  has  seen  just  that. 

Drug  Use  in  Sport:  Background 

The  Anti-Doping  Policy:  A  Brief  Overview 

What  exactly  is  “doping?”  “Doping”  is  commonly  defined  as  the  use  of  drugs  to  improve 
athletic  performance.  For  years,  the  use  of  performance-enhancing  substances  among  athletes 
has  been  a  widespread  international  concern.  In  response  to  this  concern,  many  sports 
organizations  have  created  strict  policies  regarding  doping  and  banned  the  use  of  performance 
enhancing  drugs.  In  1928,  the  International  Association  of  Athletics  Federation  (IAAF)  became 
the  first  International  Sport  Federation  (IF)  to  ban  doping  (Donovan,  Egger,  Kapernick,  & 
Mendoza,  2002).  Several  other  organizations  soon  followed.  In  1967,  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  (IOC),  an  international  organization  that  organizes  and  regulates  the  Olympic  Games, 
started  its  Medical  Commission,  which  set  up  the  first  list  of  banned  substances  (Smith  & 
Stewart,  2008a).  The  Commission  works  to  protect  the  health  of  athletes,  ensure  respect  for 
medical  and  sports  ethics,  and  to  provide  equality  in  competition  (Donovan,  et  al.,  2002;  Smith 
&  Stewart,  2008a).  One  year  later,  at  the  1968  Olympics,  drug  testing  among  athletes  was 
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introduced.  In  1983,  the  IOC  created  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Sport  (CAS),  which  reviews 
and  resolves  sports-related  controversies,  such  as  the  use  of  performance-enhancing  drugs 
(Kayser  &  Smith,  2008).  The  United  States  passed  the  Anabolic  Steroids  Control  Act  (ASCA)  in 
1990  in  response  to  their  own  concerns  of  substance  abuse  among  athletes  (Donovan,  et.  al., 
2002;  Tynes,  2006).  A  major  breakthrough  came  in  1999,  when  the  IOC  established  the  World 
Anti-Doping  Agency  (WADA),  which  became  a  global  force  in  the  war  on  drugs  in  sport  (Smith 
&  Stewart,  2008a).  In  2004,  the  World  Anti-Doping  Code  was  implemented  by  several  sports 
organizations,  which  standardized  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  anti-doping  across  all 
sports  and  all  countries  for  the  very  first  time  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008a).  Both  the  Code  and  the 
list  of  banned  substances  are  reassessed  every  other  year.  The  most  recent  push  came  in  2007, 
when  the  UNESCO  International  Convention  against  Doping  in  Sport — the  first  world-wide 
treaty  against  doping — was  finally  put  into  effect.  Undoubtedly,  as  we  move  toward  the  future, 
sports  organizations  will  keep  up  efforts  to  build-upon  the  policy  and  further  combat  the  use  of 
performance-enhancing  drugs  in  sport. 

The  “Doping”  Phenomenon:  Doping  throughout  History 

While  the  doping  problem  didn’t  become  prominent  until  the  1960s,  the  practice  of 
athletes  enhancing  performance  is  as  old  as  competitive  sport  itself.  In  fact,  the  historical 
development  of  drug  use  in  sports  can  be  traced  back  to  Ancient  Greece,  where  Olympic  athletes 
would  “load  up”  on  herbs,  mushrooms,  and  wine  to  “boost”  their  speed  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010, 
p.  27).  In  the  early  1 800s,  many  European  athletes  followed  that  same  practice,  by  using 
caffeine,  cocaine,  and  alcohol  to  increase  endurance  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010,  p.  27).  In  1888,  a 
(then)  official  definition  was  announced  by  the  British  dictionary,  which  defined  doping  as  a 
“mix  of  opium  and  alcohol  given  to  race  horses”  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010,  p.  27). 

The  use  of  performance-enhancing  drugs  exploded  in  the  20th  and  21st  centuries.  Thomas 
Hicks,  an  English  distance-runner,  who  won  the  marathon  at  the  1904  Olympic  Games,  attributed 
his  win  to  the  help  of  raw  egg,  strychnine,  and  several  doses  of  brandy,  which  he  believed  “helped 
lead  him  to  victory”  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010,  p.  27).  In  1969,  Track  and  Field  News  hailed  steroids 
as  “the  breakfast  of  champions”  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010,  p.  27).  Canadian  sprinter,  Ben  Johnson, 
shocked  the  world  in  1988,  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  100m  Olympic  Gold  medal  after  failing  a 
drug  test  (Mason,  2008).  In  1996,  bodybuilder  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  stated  he  had  “no  regrets” 
about  his  steroid  use:  “It  was  what  I  had  to  do  to  compete”  (Dope  and  Glory,  2010,  p.  27).  And  in 
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2006,  after  what  many  sports-analysts  thought  to  be  a  ‘superhuman  comeback’  in  his  final  stages 
of  the  race,  American  cyclist  Floyd  Landis  was  stripped  of  his  Tour  de  France  win  after  twice 
testing  positive  for  banned  substances  (Mason,  2008).  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

As  you  can  see,  doping  in  sport  is  nothing  new;  athletes  have  long  taken  performance¬ 
enhancing  substances.  Drugs  have,  and  always  will  be,  a  part  of  sports.  This  is  not  the  issue.  The 
real  issue,  now,  lies  in  how  we  handle  such  use. 

The  Anti-Doping  Policy:  Two  Sides  of  the  Issue 

Everyone  knows  there  are  two  sides  to  every  issue,  and  in  the  case  of  the  anti-doping 
policy,  the  views  couldn’t  be  more  different.  On  one  side  of  the  argument,  there  are  those  scholars 
who  see  the  focus  of  the  policy  as  anything  but  positive — a  benefit  to  the  world  of  sport.  Smith  and 
Stewart  (2008a)  revealed  the  policy’s  four  main  goals:  setting  a  good  example,  ensuring  a  level 
playing  field,  protecting  the  health  of  athletes,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  sport.  Research 
suggests  that  many  believe  the  policy  to  do  just  that.  “Doping”  has  often  been  referred  to  an 
“evil,”’  a  “death,”  aand  a  threat  to  the  very  fabric  of  sport  (Dimeo,  201 1,  p.l).  Kayser,  Mauron, 
and  Miah  (2005)  wrote,  “Anti-doping  control  is  judged  necessary  to  prevent  damage  from  doping” 
(p.  21)  not  only  to  prevent  damage  to  the  athletes,  but  to  prevent  damage  to  sport  itself.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argument,  there  are  those  who  see  the  policy  as  somewhat  negative,  almost 
contradictory.  “Doping  and  performance-enhancing  drugs  may  not  be  desirable,  but  they  are  here 
to  stay,”  wrote  Kayser  and  Smith  (2008,  p.  86).  They  also  added  that  the  anti-doping  policy  “fails 
to  eradicate  drug-use  among  athletes,  fails  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  sport  competition,  and  fails 
to  ensure  true  equality”  (p.87).  With  two  very  different  views,  how,  then,  do  we  move  forward? 

Fair  Play 

One  concern  that  scholars  on  both  sides  argue  is  the  notion  “fair  play.”  Fair  play  is  a 
universally  understood  concept — a  philosophy — which  underlies  all  of  sport,  giving  it  both 
meaning  and  purpose.  Much  of  the  time,  sports  come  down  to  making  a  “choice,”  that  choice 
being  choosing  to  “cheat”  or  choosing  to  “play  fair.”  But  sometimes  athletes  don’t  have  a  choice, 
for  the  “choice”  has  been  set  upon  them.  Knowing  this,  can  there  really  be  such  a  thing  as  (truly) 
fair  play? 

Many  people  would  agree  that  using  substances  to  enhance  athletic  performance  is 
cheating.  Athletes  who  choose  to  use  these  substances  are,  essentially,  choosing  to  cheat.  Simple 
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as  that.  The  anti-doping  policy  was  created  to  eliminate  this  cheating.  Pipe  and  Hebert  (2008) 
believe  anti-doping  programs  do,  in  fact  ensure  fair  play  and,  as  a  result,  maintain  public  trust. 
Yes,  banning  certain  drugs  may — to  an  extent — ensure  fairness,  but  in  reality,  does  getting  rid  of 
these  substances  really  facilitate  fair  play?  After  all,  there  are  other  factors  besides  drugs  that  can 
enhance  one’s  overall  athletic  performance.  One  aspect  to  look  at  is  an  athlete’s  genes.  Smith 
and  Stewart  (2008b)  made  reference  to  this  when  they  wrote,  “would  it  be  appropriate  to 
handicap  athletes  with  extraordinary  natural  abilities?”  (p.  290).  Another  aspect  is  coaching.  You 
can’t  punish  an  athlete  for  having  high-level,  high-quality  instruction  which  may  lead  to 
enhanced  performance  (Birchard,  2000). 

Protecting  Athletes’  Health 

A  second  argument  to  the  policy  is  the  protection  of  athletes’  health.  It  is  the  duty  of 
sports  to  protect  the  health  of  its  athletes  and  keep  them  safe  from  harm,  but  as  we  all  know, 
harm,  unfortunately,  can’t  always  be  prevented. 

While  the  results  from  the  use  of  performance-enhancing  substances  varies,  every  athlete 
knows  that  the  bigger,  stronger,  and  faster  that  he  or  she  can  be,  the  better  the  chances  of  success. 
Regardless  of  the  motivation,  there  are  dangerous  health  concerns  and  consequences  that 
accompany  the  use  of  these  drugs.  Anabolic  steroids,  for  example,  increase  metabolism  and 
contribute  to  musculoskeletal  growth  (Tynes,  2006).  But  with  this  gain  comes  physiological  and 
psychological  damage,  including  severe  acne,  hormone  imbalance,  and  mood  swings.  Ephedrine, 
another  commonly  abused  substance,  improves  performance  by  burning  fat  and  stimulating  the 
heart  (Tynes,  2006).  Of  course,  as  with  steroids,  come  serious  risks,  such  as  nausea,  dizziness, 
increased  blood  pressure  and  heart  rate,  and  even  death.  WADA’s  list  of  banned  substances 
includes  both  steroids  and  epinephrine,  among  many,  many  others. 

Yet,  while  these  substances  may  come  with  health  risks,  the  act  of  participating  in  sports 
is  a  danger  all  in  itself  (Kayser,  et.  al,  2005).  Soccer,  for  example,  comes  with  risks  of  knee  and 
ankle  injuries.  Boxing  often  leads  to  muscle  strains,  broken  bones,  and  even  brain  damage.  Given 
the  fact  that  athletes  are  free  to  engage  in  sports  with  substantial  risks,  why  are  they  not  free  to 
use  substances  that  are,  often  times,  less  dangerous  than  the  actual  sport  (Smith  &  Stewart, 
2008a)? 
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Setting  a  Good  Example  and  Ensuring  the  Integrity  of  Sport 

A  third  and  final  (major)  argument  to  the  policy  is  the  premise  of  setting  a  good  example 
and  ensuring  sports’  overall  integrity.  As  a  society,  we  look  toward  athletes  to  portray  a  certain 
image  and  promote  positive  values.  Unfortunately,  the  rising  use  of  performance-enhancing 
substances  has  left  many  questioning  the  ‘role  of  the  athlete’  and  the  very  nature  of  sports. 

Sport  teaches  us  character — about  honest  effort,  healthy  competition,  teamwork,  passion, 
commitment  and  fair  play — standards  we  all  believe  in.  Sport  should  set  good  examples  for 
society  and  provide  them  with  a  reliable  moral  basis  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008a).  But  when 
athletes — those  individuals  who  a  supposed  to  set  a  good  example  and  are  thought  to  be  the 
definition  of  such  character — use  performance-enhancing  substances,  that  character  is  seen  no 
more.  Doping  is  cheating,  and  not  only  does  it  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  athlete,  but  it 
undermines  the  very  integrity  of  sport  itself  (Dimeo,  2011).  Performance-enhancing  drugs  are 
seen  to  threaten  sports’  integrity  by  removing  any  sense  of  fair  play  and  tarnishing  its  public 
image  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008a).  Furthermore,  doping  goes  against  all  fundamental  values,  not 
just  the  values  of  sport,  but  values  of  society  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008b).  This  is  not  what  sport  is 
all  about. 

But  sports  ARE  all  about  performance.  The  idea  of  sport  providing  society  with  a  moral 
basis  can  be  easily  argued.  Sport  holds  winning  as  sovereign  (Smith  &  Stewart,  2008b),  which, 
in  turn,  produces  a  demand  for  anything  that  gives  athletes  a  competitive  edge,  i.e.  the  use  of 
performance-enhancing  drugs.  By  stressing  performance,  sports  are  promoting  the  use  of 
performance-enhancing  drugs.  This  is  promoting  cheating!  Cheating  does  not  set  a  good 
example,  nor  does  it,  according  to  the  policy,  go  along  with  the  integrity  of  sport. 

Conclusion 

After  weighing  both  sides  of  the  issue,  it  is  apparent  that  something  needs  to  be  done  with 
regards  to  the  policy.  Some  scholars  suggest — and  I  wholeheartily  agree  with  the  suggestion — 
legalizing  performance-enhancing  substances,  with  placing  the  use  of  drugs  under  medical 
supervision.  How,  then,  would  legalization  impact  the  present  policy?  Kayser  et.  al.  (2005) 
stated,  “Legalization  of  drugs  [in  sport]  might  have  some  advantages.  Legalization  ...  we 
believe  would  encourage  more  sensible,  informed  use  of  drugs,  leading  to  an  overall  declined 
rate  of  problems”  (p.  21). 
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With  that  being  said,  it  would  seem  as  though  legalization  would  be  the  ideal  solution.  But 
would  it  completely  eradicate  the  problems  associated  with  doping?  Of  course  not — as  with  any 
type  of  solution,  there  is  no  100%  guarantee.  This  is  where  sports  organizations  have  to  take  the 
risks  versus  benefits  approach:  what  would  be  the  risks  and  how  would  sports  benefit  from  going 
this  route?  In  my  opinion,  the  benefits  of  legalization  far  outweigh  the  risks.  Though  legalization 
may  not  be  accepted  by  everyone  in  the  sport  community,  it  would  meet  the  concerns  of  both 
arguments.  Birchard  (2000)  stated  it  perfectly:  “[In  the  end]  Legalization  would  put  an  end  to 
sneakiness,  to  hypocrisy,  and  most  importantly,  to  ‘cheating’”  (p.  1008).  The  answer  is  simple.  In 
order  to  get  sport  back  to  the  way  it  once  was,  the  anti-doping  policy  needs  to  apply  both 
arguments  to  its  current  standards  in  order  to  see  change.  The  use  of  performance-enhancing 
drugs  in  sport  has  been  around  since  the  very  beginning  and  will  continue  to  the  very  end. 
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Inside  Out:  The  Shining  as  an  Allegory  of  Repression 

Kristen  Sheldon 

“ Children  begin  by  loving  their  parents;  after  a  time  they  judge  them;  rarely,  if  ever,  do  they 
forgive  them.  ”  —  Oscar  Wilde 

Stephen  King's  novel  The  Shining  is  a  modem  allegory  illuminating  the  physical  and 
psychological  dangers  inherent  in  repression.  In  The  Shining ,  the  Hotel  represents  the  part  of 
Jack's  psyche  where  his  repressed  feelings  of  inadequacy,  anger  and  resentment  are  being 
brought  to  the  surface.  Jack  cannot  escape  from  the  Hotel  because  Jack  is  the  Hotel. 

While  the  title  The  Shining  refers  to  the  gift  of  being  able  to  see  what  is  unseen,  a  gift 
with  which  Danny  is  endowed,  the  world  of  The  Shining  revolves  around  Jack.  We  meet  Jack 
Torrance  in  medias  res  on  page  three.  King  introduces  us  to  Jack  by  allowing  us  into  his 
thoughts:  “ Officious  little  prick ”  (3).  We  are  treated  to  an  internal  musing  rather  than  action.  We 
don't  meet  Jack  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  with  another  person,  and  we  don't  meet  him  while 
he's  working  on  his  car;  we  meet  him  in  the  middle  of  a  thought.  King's  use  of  this  as  the  novel's 
opening  line  allows  the  reader  to  understand  how  important  the  world  of  Jack's  thoughts  is;  every 
moment  of  this  novel  is  set  in  motion  based  on  Jack's  inner  monologues. 

Jack's  public  persona  is  very  much  like  the  rooms  of  the  hotel.  Both  Jack  and  the  rooms 
are  well  appointed  -  they  look  good  on  the  surface  -  yet  sinister  things  lurk  inside.  These 
underlying  dangers  are  visible  only  to  those  perceptive  enough  to  see  them.  Jack  has  a  grand 
view  of  who  he'd  like  to  be,  the  kind  of  person  he'd  like  others  to  see.  Inside,  Jack  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  who  he'd  like  to  be,  no  matter  how  much  he  wants  to  be  different.  Exploring  Jack's 
inner  turmoil,  King  writes,  “And  yet,  through  it  all,  he  hadn't  felt  like  a  son  of  a  bitch.  He  hadn't 
felt  mean”  (161).  The  inside  and  outside  of  Jack  are  completely  different,  but  Jack  is  not  fully 
aware  of  this.  Jack  has  systematically  found  ways  to  repress  the  events  and  feelings  that  would 
make  him  feel  “like  a  son  of  a  bitch.”  Jack  and  the  Hotel  both  convey  a  sense  of  normalcy,  all 
while  holding  the  capacity  for  self  destruction. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  Jack  is  assigned  in  the  hotel  is  taking  care  that  the  boiler 
does  not  explode.  The  steps  that  Jack  must  take  to  keep  the  boiler  in  check  mirror  the  effort  that 
maintaining  repression  entails.  The  boiler  room  is  a  place  where  the  things  that  no  one  wants  to 
think  about  are  packed  away  and  stored  out  of  sight.  Communications  about  the  checkered 
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history  of  the  hotel  are  kept  out  of  the  way  in  the  boiler  room  as  well.  It  is  a  dangerous  place  and 
Watson,  the  handyman,  instructs  Jack,  “You  keep  a  good  eye  on  your  boy,  Mr.  Torrance.  You 
wouldn't  want  anything  to  happen  to  him”  (36).  This  conversation  alludes  to  the  danger  involved 
with  Danny  venturing  into  the  recesses  of  the  hotel,  and  also  to  Jack's  duty  to  keep  Danny  safe. 
Keeping  Danny  safe  requires  Jack  to  think  about  someone  other  than  himself  in  a  real  and 
meaningful  way.  This  seemingly  simple  task  to  ask  of  a  father  for  his  child  is  difficult  for  Jack. 
His  obligations  to  Danny's  safety  conflict  with  the  emotional  and  psychological  maintenance 
required  to  repress  Jack's  years  of  pain. 

In  order  to  keep  the  boiler  of  the  hotel  from  exploding,  Jack  must  let  off  steam  in 
intervals.  In  his  life,  Jack  avoids  allowing  all  of  the  repressed  feelings  to  bubble  to  the  surface  by 
his  dependence  on  alcohol,  occasional  but  severe  outbursts  of  violence,  and  writing.  Jack’s 
dependence  on  alcohol  allows  him  identify  with  his  own  alcoholic,  abusive  father:  to  both  hate 
and  admire  his  father's  abuse.  Violence  toward  others  has  been  a  release  for  Jack  as  well.  We 
read,  “Football  had  provided  a  partial  safety  valve,  although  he  remembered  perfectly  well  that 
he  had  spent  almost  every  minute  of  every  game  in  a  state  of  high  piss-off,  taking  every  opposing 
block  and  tackle  personally”(161).  Jack's  penchant  for  becoming  violent  and  taking  everything 
personally  can  explain  the  incident  in  which  he  broke  Danny's  arm  for  accidentally  spilling  beer 
on  Jack's  manuscript.  For  Jack,  writing  is  a  safety  valve  as  well.  While  staying  in  the  Hotel  the 
play  Jack  is  working  on  allows  bits  and  pieces  of  Jack's  true  feelings  about  his  life  and  his  former 
students  to  come  through  his  walls  of  repression.  Since  Jack  is  unwilling  to  examine  these 
feelings  for  what  they  truly  are,  his  perception  of  the  characters  and  the  play  change  as  his 
repressed  feelings  boil  to  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  emotions  Jack  represses  are  based  around  his  own  failings  and  these  clutter 
his  mind.  The  cluttered  attic  is  the  physical  representation  of  the  places  in  Jack's  mind  where  all 
of  his  unfelt  feelings  are  kept.  The  attic  of  the  hotel  is  cluttered  with  the  cast  offs  of  failures  past. 
Ullman  says,  “Absolutely  nothing  up  here  but  bric-a-brac. ..it  seems  that  each  successive  manager 
has  put  everything  they  don't  want  up  here. ..Of  course  you  wouldn't  allow  your  son  up  in  the 
attic  under  any  circumstances”  (4  -  5).  Ullman's  advice  touches  on  the  process  of  repressing 
negative  events.  Little  by  little,  slight  by  slight,  the  successive,  negative  aspects  of  Jack's 
emotional  development  have  cluttered  the  attic  of  his  mind.  Ullman's  assumption  that  Jack  will 
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not  allow  Danny  into  the  attic  is  correct,  but  for  the  wrong  reason:  Jack  is  not  protecting  Danny, 
he  is  protecting  his  own  repressed  rage. 

Danny  is  a  constant  reminder  to  Jack  of  the  futility  of  repression  and  because  of  this 
Danny's  presence  has  a  profoundly  negative  effect  on  Jack.  For  example,  Jack  tells  Danny's 
doctor,  “Shortly  after  Danny  was  born  I  became  an  alcoholic.  I'd  had  a  drinking  problem  in 
college,  it  subsided  a  bit  after  Wendy  and  I  met,  cropped  up  worse  than  ever  after  Danny  was 
born  and  the  writing  I  considered  to  be  my  real  work  was  going  badly”  (218).  In  those  two  lines, 
we  can  unpack  how  Jack  truly  feels  about  Danny:  Danny  is  the  root  cause  of  all  of  Jack's 
problems.  Jack  subconsciously  groups  his  alcoholism  and  his  writing  going  badly  with  Danny's 
birth.  Jack  may  verbalize  that  he  loves  Danny;  however,  we  see  multiple  times  in  the  novel  that 
the  domestic  life  Danny's  very  existence  demands  is  too  much  of  a  psychological  burden  for 
Jack.  In  the  Hotel,  Danny's  presence  serves  to  dredge  up  the  dark  and  painful  past  leaving  the 
memories  wide  open  to  hurt  everyone  in  its  path.  Danny's  ability  to  see  past  the  trappings  of  the 
Hotel  and  his  father  opens  him  up  to  the  wrath  of  both. 

The  longer  Jack  is  in  the  Hotel,  the  deeper  he  delves  into  himself.  In  spite  of  all  of  the 
terrifying  things  his  family  is  seeing  and  experiencing  in  the  hotel,  “Nothing  in  the  Overlook 
frightened  him.  He  felt  that  he  and  it  were  simpaticcT  (378).  We  see  that  this  isn't  necessarily 
true.  There  are  things  in  the  hotel  that  frighten  Jack,  just  as  there  are  things  in  his  own  mind  that 
frighten  him.  For  example,  Jack  is  terrified  of  drinking  again;  however,  his  repressed  desire  to 
drink  begins  to  manifest  itself  physically  soon  after  he  begins  reading  in  the  basement.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  the  reemergence  of  his  subconscious  drinking  habits  and  his  chewing 
Excedrin  and  wiping  his  mouth  compulsively.  Jack's  fear  of  becoming  like  his  father  breaks  . 
through  his  repression  in  his  dreams,  “'No!*'  he  screamed  back.  'You're  dead ,  you're  in  your 
grave ,  you're  not  in  me  at  all!'  Because  he  had  cut  all  the  father  out  of  him  and  it  was  not  right 
that  he  should  come  back,  creeping  through  this  hotel .  .  .”  (341-342).  Rather  than  dealing  with 
these  issues,  Jack  pushes  those  fears  aside  and  ultimately  embraces  the  destructive  similarities. 
Even  though  Jack  is  subconsciously  aware  of  this,  he  continues  his  deadly  path. 

Jack's  relationships  with  the  other  people  in  the  hotel,  both  the  corporeal  and  the  ethereal, 
represent  in  human  form,  parts  of  Jack's  Freudian  psychology.  Ullman  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
Freudian  concept  of  the  Super  Ego:  meticulous  and  judgmental.  A1  Shockley  represents  Jack's 
Ego,  in  other  words,  the  part  that  Jack  wants  to  show  to  the  world.  King  describes  A1  as  “a  very 
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powerful  man  with  a  huge  interest  in  The  Overlook”  (7)  and  A1  is  also  able  to  achieve  a  healthy 
sobriety,  one  of  the  many  things  Jack  isn't  able  to  do.  The  spectral  individuals  all  make  up  Jack's 
Id,  the  part  of  the  mind  that  operates  on  the  pleasure  principle.  Grady  killed  his  family  and 
himself,  freeing  him  from  the  bonds  of  domesticity  and  allowing  him  to  move  up  in  the  world  of 
the  Hotel.  The  original  owner,  Derwent,  Lloyd  the  bartender,  and  the  party  goers  are  clear 
representations  of  the  primitive  urges  that  Jack  has  repressed.  Additionally,  the  “Dog  Boy”  can 
be  brought  into  focus  as  Jack's  repressed  feelings  of  inferiority  and  emasculation:  “We'll  always 
be  friends,  and  the  dog  collar  I  have  on  you  will  always  be  ignored  by  mutual  consent,  and  I'll 
take  good  and  benevolent  care  of  you.  All  I  ask  in  return  is  your  soul.  Small  item.  We  can  even 
ignore  the  fact  that  you've  handed  it  over,  the  way  we  ignore  the  dog  collar”  (284).  All  of  these 
images  from  the  past  reemerge  as  Jack's  emotional  damage  reaches  critical  mass.  Time  has  no 
meaning  in  the  Hotel,  and  time  carries  no  meaning  in  the  world  of  psychic  repression. 

Repression  keeps  alive  the  anger  and  pain  of  the  past  by  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  daily  life 
long  after  the  painful  moment  has  passed. 

The  most  important  interaction  Jack  has  in  the  hotel  is  with  Danny,  but  not  because  of  the 
danger  to  Danny  that  his  interaction  with  Jack  presents  to  Danny.  Danny  is  the  antithesis  of  Jack. 
Jack's  psyche  protects  him  by  keeping  things  hidden;  Danny's  does  so  by  letting  him  see. 

Danny's  attempt  to  protect  himself  by  pretending  things  are  not  there  ends  up  hurting  him  rather 
quickly  in  his  encounter  in  room  217.  Describing  the  scene  from  Danny's  perspective,  we  read, 
“(Nothing  there  nothing  there  nothing  there  at  all  NOTHING  THERE  THERE  IS  NOTHING!) 
Time  passed.  And  he  was  just  beginning  to  relax,  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  door  must  be 
unlocked  and  he  could  go,  when  the  years  damp,  bloated,  fish  smelling  hands  closed  softly 
around  his  throat  and  he  was  turned  implacably  around  to  stare  into  that  dead  and  purple  face” 
(328).  This  encounter  serves  to  show  Danny  that  closing  his  eyes  and  trying  to  convince  himself 
that  something  does  not  exist  is  not  the  way  to  avoid  pain.  This  is  a  lesson  Jack  has  never 
learned. 

The  final  example  of  the  Hotel  representing  the  part  of  Jack's  psyche  where  his  repressed 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  anger,  and  resentment  are  being  brought  to  the  surface  can  be  found  in  its 
opposition — Danny's  conversation  as  the  psychological  manifestation  of  Danny's  own 
subconscious  mind,  Tony: 
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“You've  always  known,”  Tony  continued,  and  he  began  to  walk  closer.  For  the 
first  time,  Tony  began  to  walk  closer.  “You're  deep  down  in  yourself  in  a  place 
where  nothing  comes  through.  We're  alone  here  for  a  little  while,  Danny.  This  is 
an  Overlook  where  no  one  can  ever  come.  No  clocks  work  here.  None  of  the  keys 
fit  them  and  they  can  never  be  wound  up.  The  doors  have  never  been  opened  and 
no  one  has  ever  stayed  in  the  rooms.  But  you  can't  stay  long.  Because  it's 
coming.”  (638) 

Danny's  psyche  is  undamaged  by  repression.  Danny  is  able  to  see  clearly  the  effects  of 
Jack's  psychic  break  down  and  understand  that  Jack  is  damaged  rather  than  close  his  eyes  and 
pretend  it's  not  there.  In  the  final  moments  of  Jack's  life,  Danny  does  not  run.  His  willingness  to 
see  things  for  what  they  are  allow  him  to  hold  Jack's  hand  and  shine  a  light  on  all  of  the  darkness 
Jack  holds  with  in  his  psyche.  This  shining  allows  Danny  to  continue  to  love  Jack  in  spite  of 
Jack's  damage. 

In  the  end,  it  is  Jack,  not  the  Hotel,  that  destroys  Jack  and  the  Hotel.  The  final  act  of 
violence  Jack  perpetrates  is  a  culmination  of  all  of  the  Freudian  death  wishes  Jack  has  been 
repressing  his  entire  life.  Danny  and  Wendy  are  damaged  but  not  obliterated.  Danny's  gift  of 
facing  the  world  without  fear  enables  both  he  and  Wendy  to  live  on  in  spite  of  the  horror  they've 
experienced. 
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Cesarean  Delivery  Rates  are  Skyrocketing 

Laurie  Reynolds 

According  to  the  White  House  Council  on  Women  and  Girls  report,  “Women  in 
America”  (201 1),  in  2008,  the  cesarean  rate  was  the  highest  ever  reported  in  the  United  States 
(p.  3).  Menaker  &  Hamilton  (2010)  give  an  amazing  statistic  of  the  number  of  cesarean  sections 
by  stating,  “In  2007,  approximately  1.4  million  women  had  a  cesarean  birth,  representing  32%  of 
all  births,  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the  United  States  and  higher  than  rates  in  most  other 
industrialized  countries”  (p.  6).  In  Indiana,  the  figure  was  20.3%  in  1996  and  29.4%  in  2007 
making  it  a  45%  increase  between  1996  and  2007  (Menaker  &  Hamilton,  2010,  p.  5).  These 
surprising  numbers  indicate  the  need  to  question  why  so  many  cesarean  sections  are  performed 
as  an  alternative  to  natural  birth.  In  the  world  today,  everything  we  do  is  continually  changing 
towards  an  easier,  faster  way  of  doing  things.  I  would  add  that  sometimes  it  is  a  lazier  and  less 
healthy  way  of  doing  things.  With  this  in  mind,  the  way  we  come  into  this  world  is  turning  away 
from  natural  methods  to  medicalized,  unnatural  versions  of  these  formally  natural  processes. 

Who  actually  benefits  from  a  C-section?  Is  it  the  mother,  baby,  doctor,  hospital,  and/or 
insurance  company?  In  my  research,  I  have  found  that  there  are  legitimate  and  positive 
explanations  for  this  increase,  but  there  are  also  negative  explanations.  The  methods  of  delivery 
mentioned  include  cesarean  delivery  and  vaginal  delivery  that  take  place  in  a  hospital  setting 
with  the  assistance  of  medical  professionals,  along  with  a  vaginal  delivery  that  takes  place  in  the 
home  by  a  midwife.  There  are  many  reasons  that  a  cesarean  delivery  might  be  favored.  The 
cesarean  section  may  be  what  the  mother  wants,  which  makes  her  feel  in  control.  It  could  also  be 
that  the  mother  may  have  a  fear  of  natural  birth,  or  she  may  have  had  a  previous  C-section.  There 
are  risks  that  could  be  associated  with  a  vaginal  delivery.  It  could  also  be  that  C-sections  are 
becoming  more  acceptable;  doctors  want  women  to  have  the  independence  to  choose,  or  the 
scheduling  is  a  convenience  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Cesarean  delivery  is  a  choice  that  is  allowed,  even  if  not  needed,  by  the  mother  that  can 
make  her  feel  in  control.  Women  may  choose  a  C-section  because  of  what  it  does  to  their  body, 
what  their  age  is  at  time  of  delivery,  the  ability  to  choose  the  date  of  birth  because  it  coincides 
with  something  of  importance  or  superstitious  reasons,  and/or  they  have  had  a  negative 
experience  in  the  past.  In  a  2009  study,  Stoll,  et  al.  noticed  seven  reasons  that  women  are 
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choosing  C-sections  including,  fear  and  avoidance  of  pain,  to  avoid  damage  to  the  body,  it  is 
safer  and  healthier,  it  is  convenient,  family  history,  to  maintain  sexual  pleasure,  and  being  too 
small  for  vaginal  delivery  (p.  137).  One  woman  based  her  choice  of  C-section  on  wanting  to 
avoid,  “a  stretched-out,  ripped-up  vagina”  (Stoll,  et  al.,  2009,  p.  137). 

Women  may  choose  a  C-section  based  on  fear  issues,  which  include  the  pain  that  comes 
with  labor  and  delivery,  possible  complications  from  previous  deliveries,  their  feelings  towards 
medical  personnel,  and  their  own  sexuality.  To  support  one  aspect  of  this,  caesarean  section  at 
maternal  request  (2010)  commented  that,  sometimes  women  are  afraid  of  natural  delivery,  even 
terrified,  which  causes  the  choice  of  a  C-section  to  rise  (p.  487).  Fear  can  also  be  due  to  others 
expressing  their  opinions  and  experiences  with  cesarean  and/or  vaginal  deliveries.  When  women 
listened  to  the  negative  stories  about  natural  birth  from  friends  and  family,  they  would  start  to 
fear  natural  birth  and  lean  towards  cesarean  delivery  (Caesarean  section  at  maternal  request, 
2010,  p.  488). 

Women  are  not  always  aware  of  the  risks  of  C-sections,  and  when  they  are  educated,  they 
tended  to  choose  natural  birth.  According  to  Menaker  &  Hamilton  (2010),  there  are  legitimate 
reasons  for  cesarean  deliveries,  but  the  risks  for  both  mother  and  child  are  an  issue:  “Cesarean 
delivery  involves  major  abdominal  surgery,  and  is  associated  with  higher  rates  of  surgical 
complications  and  maternal  rehospitalization,  as  well  as  with  complications  requiring  neonatal 
intensive  care  unit  admission”  (p.  1).  In  my  research,  I  discovered  several  risks  to  the  infant,  such 
as  respiratory  problems,  pulmonary  problems,  delays  in  normal  responses,  and  possible  incision 
to  the  infant.  To  elaborate  on  one  issue,  MacDorman,  Declercq,  Menacker,  &  Malloy  (2006)  say 
that  natural  labor  aids  in  a  natural  process  that  helps  with  the  infants’  lungs,  something  that  does 
not  occur  with  a  cesarean  delivery  (p.  180). 

Even  with  the  risks  associated  with  cesarean  deliveries,  doctors  sometimes  promote  them 
for  convenience,  because  they  can  schedule  a  specific  date  instead  of  waiting  for  a  woman  to  go 
into  labor,  which  could  allow  doctors  to  make  a  definite  schedule  instead  of  at  the  whim  of  labor. 
According  to  Gezer,  Simsek,  &  Altinok  (2007),  this  is  called  “daylight  obstetrics,”  where  work 
hours  fit  schedules  (p.  358).  However,  this  could  fit  in  with  the  choice  and  control  issue, 
allowing  the  mother  to  schedule  a  specific  day,  because  the  due  date  was  close  to  a  special  date 
in  her  life. 
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Is  it  better  to  deliver  a  baby  by  C-section?  The  response  to  this  is  yes  and  no;  it  depends 
on  a  variety  of  factors  including,  the  position  of  the  baby,  the  weight  of  the  baby,  the  mother’s 
pelvic  opening,  if  the  mother  has  a  sexually  transmitted  disease  (STD),  etc.  If  a  baby  is  breech, 
the  baby  is  too  big  in  weight  or  size  to  get  through  the  mother’s  pelvic  opening,  there  is  an  active 
STD,  or  any  other  problem,  the  decision  to  perform  a  C-section  is  determined  by  the  doctor. 

There  are  benefits  to  having  a  C-section,  however  even  when  it  is  not  beneficial,  the  idea 
of  medicalization  is  becoming  more  popular.  What  is  medicalization  of  childbirth?  How  does  it 
affect  the  choice  of  delivery  method?  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  couple  of  meanings  for 
medicalization,  the  first  one  from  Merriam-Webster:  “Medicalize:  to  view  or  treat  as  a  medical 
concern,  problem,  or  disorder;  those  who  seek  to  dispose  of  social  problems  by  medicalizing 
them— Liam  Hudson;  the  Western  model  of  medicalized  birth... in  order  to  reduce  potential 
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risk — Judith  Fitzpatrick.”  Another  explanation  that  I  found  to  be  more  informative  and 
understanding  is  Gilbert  Welch’s  (2010)  opinion,  where  he  explains,  “So  the  most  fundamental 
life  events — birth  and  death — increasingly  involve  more  and  more  medical  care”  (The 
medicalization  of  life,  para.  15).  Why  care?  Welch  continues  saying,  “Simple.  Because  it 
exemplifies  the  medicalization  of  life”  (para.  16).  In  my  opinion,  where  the  birthing  experience 
is  involved,  Welch  is  saying  that  by  natural  delivery,  the  woman  is  more  in  control;  with  a 
cesarean  delivery,  the  doctor  is  more  in  control,  therefore  making  a  cesarean  delivery 
medicalized.  To  finish  with  Welch’s  opinion  he  says,  “And  we  doctors  feel  increasingly 
compelled  to  look  hard  for  things  to  be  wrong  in  those  who  feel  well.  Medicalization  is  the 
process  of  turning  more  people  into  patients.  It  encourages  more  of  us  to  be  anxious  about  our 
health  and  undermines  our  confidence  in  our  own  bodies.  It  leads  people  to  have  too  much 
treatment — and  some  of  them  are  harmed  by  it”  (para.  15,  16).  Some  would  have  you  believe 
that  a  natural  delivery  is  dangerous.  This  is  one  reason  that  medical  professionals  have  used  to 
promote  cesarean  delivery  (Fox  &  Worts,  1999,  p.  327).  Unfortunately,  medicalization  takes  the 
control,  that  was  mentioned  earlier,  away  from  the  woman  as  Fox  and  Worts  (1999)  suggest  and 
does  not  bring  her  more  favorable  results  or  experiences  (p.  328).  Welch  also  points  out  that 
medicalization  is  a  big  reason  for  high  medical  care  costs  (para.  18),  which  leads  me  into  my 
next  topic. 

As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  a  number  of  problems  with  cesareans,  which  makes  me 
curious  about  why  there  is  such  an  increase  in  them.  Is  this  increase  to  provide  hospitals  with 
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higher  revenues?  Do  hospitals  think  more  about  revenues  than  the  mother  and  infant?  Hospitals 
revenues  are  increased  when  a  cesarean  delivery  is  performed,  therefore,  yes,  cesareans  are  one 
of  the  ways  hospitals  create  more  income  and  sometimes  they  are  done  with  no  regard  for  the 
problems  that  could  arise  from  the  surgery.  Menaker  &  Hamilton  (2010)  agree  with  this  by 
saying,  “hospital  charges  for  a  cesarean  delivery  are  almost  double  those  for  a  vaginal  delivery, 
imposing  significant  costs”  (p.  1).  Another  article  from  The  Milbank  Quarterly  stated  that  the 
number  of  C-sections  went  up  18.5  percent  from  1970  to  1989  (Keeler  and  Brodie,  1993,  p.  365). 
Keeler  and  Brodie  (1993)  state  that  C-sections  are  more  expensive:  in  1989,  the  average  cost  for 
a  C-section  was  $2850  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  a  vaginal  delivery  (p.  365).  The  increase  is 
mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  after  a  C-section  a  woman  stays  in  the  hospital  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  but  it  is  still  an  increase  that  the  hospital  gains.  A  final  number  that  1  found  interesting  in 
Keeler  and  Brodie’ s  (1993)  article  is  the  implication  that  if  there  were  a  1  percent  decrease  in 
C-sections  there  could  be  a  loss  of  at  least  $170  million  yearly.  This  is  definitely  an  incentive  for 
hospitals  to  promote  C-sections  over  natural  delivery. 

Are  doctors  paid  more  to  perform  cesareans  than  a  natural  delivery?  In  my  research,  the 
answer  I  am  finding  is  that  they  do,  as  long  as  there  are  no  complications.  According  to  Keeler 
and  Brodie  (1993),  doctors  are  paid  about  $500  more  to  perform  a  C-section  (p.  365).  If 
complications  arise,  of  course  there  will  be  extra  costs  no  matter  which  method  of  delivery  is 
chosen. 

One  last  issue  that  deals  with  the  cost  of  C-sections  pertains  to  malpractice  insurance  and 
malpractice  claims.  It  is  sad  that  bad  things  happen  and  unfortunately,  when  they  do  it  affects 
many  choices  in  the  medical  world.  One  of  these  choices  has  to  do  with  doctors  are  choosing 
C-sections  because  of  malpractice  issues.  Doctors  have  to  protect  themselves  with  malpractice 
insurance  and  the  cost  of  this  insurance  goes  up  with  every  claim,  causing  several  ripple  effects. 
In  the  late  1960s,  malpractice  premiums  rose,  causing  doctors  to  limit  procedures  practiced 
(Gimm,  2010,  p.  195).  Gimm  (2010)  talks  specifically  about  the  effect  this  has  on  cesarean  rates 
saying  that,  “higher  malpractice  premiums  decreased  the  probability  of  a  cesarean  delivery  . .  . 
however,  higher  malpractice  risk  increased  the  probability  of  a  cesarean  delivery”  (p.  196).  In 
Gimm’s  (2010)  article,  he  talks  about  many  variables  dealing  with  rates  of  C-sections  and 
malpractice  suits,  but  his  overall  finding  is  that,  malpractice  suits  can  affect  a  doctor’s  reputation, 
some  doctors  do  think  more  about  the  income,  and  some  doctors  do  perform  fewer  deliveries 
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after  a  closed  malpractice  claim  (p.  209).  I  have  learned  that  this  is  not  an  issue  in  the  United 
States  alone.  In  Turkey,  the  C-section  rates  have  risen  as  well.  The  letter  by  Gezer,  Simsek,  & 
Altinok  (2007)  mentions  that  in  one  area  of  Turkey,  in  1984  the  percent  of  cesarean  deliveries 
was  10.7  percent  and  in  2003  it  was  56.1  (p.  358).  They  continue  with,  “Many  reasons  have  been 
cited  to  explain  practitioners’  preference  for  cesarean  section,  including  “defensive  obstetrics”  to 
protect  against  malpractice  litigation”  (Gezer,  Simsek,  &  Altinok,  2007,  p.  358). 

In  conclusion,  the  more  information  that  comes  up  in  this  subject,  I  can  see  that  much 
more  thought  should  go  into  the  decision  not  only  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  doctor  and  even  the 
hospital  itself.  I  do  believe  in  a  woman  having  the  right  to  choose  and  appreciate  that  a  choice  is 
given.  I  can  also  recognize  a  doctor’s  right  to  choose  whether  she  wants  to  perform  a  C-section. 
There  are  many  things  to  consider  from  many  perspectives  and  realities  when  making  this 
decision,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  advances  in  the  medical  world  to  accommodate  all 
considerations.  A  final  thought:  I  believe  that  the  choices  we  all  make  need  to  be  looked  at  more 
carefully,  because  a  choice  that  is  simple,  faster,  lacks  effort,  and  is  less  healthy  is  not  always  the 
best  choice,  and  the  possible  rewards  received  from  a  more  thought  out  choice  could  be 
diminished. 
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The  Old  World:  Shaped  by  Economics  and  Disease 

Jeffrey  S.  Allen 

The  Haitian  Revolution  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  was  indicative  of  the  economic 
culture  shaped  by  Old  World  politics.  Every  culture  designed  an  economy  based  on  disparate 
needs  with  universality  seeming  suspect.  Africa  measured  wealth  in  labor  rather  than  land  and 
developed  an  economy  dependent  on  the  sale  of  its  own  citizens.  The  practice  of  slavery  not  only 
shaped  the  economy  of  the  past  but  enjoined  a  more  dangerous  product  of  this  economy,  disease. 
The  French  occupiers  of  Haiti  would  find  that  their  means,  slaves,  of  economic  gain  coupled 
with  disease  would  shape  this  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  change  the  accepted  practice 
of  slavery  forever. 

Slaves  were  purchased  by  cultures  in  pursuit  of  gold’s  wealth  and  driven  by  brute  force  to 
produce  saleable  items.  This  economic  structure  was  shaping  its  own  decline  as  people  are  much 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  gold  bullion.  The  fictional  account  of  Haiti’s  emancipation 
depicted  in  Kingdom  of  This  World  recounts  the  challenges  of  production  that  kept  slavery  alive. 
The  sugar  cane  crops  needed  tremendous  slave  labor  to  be  profitable.  The  means  of  cooperation 
was  the  brutality  of  slaves.  Interestingly,  former  slave  against  former  slave  violence  became 
commonplace.  Mulattos  of  the  former  republic  became  the  masters  and  “learned  from  a  fugitive 
that  farm  work  had  been  made  obligatory,  and  that  the  whip  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Republican 
mulattoes,  the  new  masters  of  Plaine  du  Nord”  (Carpentier  170).  The  new  sugarcane  commodity 
was  difficult  to  manage  and  slavery  was  the  only  means  known  by  the  Haitians.  The  new  masters 
were  byproducts  of  slaves  purchased  like  cattle. 

The  slaves  of  the  past  were  channeled  through  the  slave  shipping  lanes  and  the  slave 
market  was  managed  by  Africans.  People  would  line  markets  as  objects  of  purchase:  “When  they 
are  brought  to  us,  the  planters  buy  them  out  of  the  ship,  where  they  find  them  stark  naked,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  outward  infirmity.  They  choose  them  as  they  do  horses  in  a 
market;  the  strongest,  youngest,  and  most  beautiful  yield  the  greatest  prices”  (Pomeranz,  Given, 
and  Mitchell  1 16).  Children  of  slaves,  many  biracial,  also  became  property  of  the  French 
masters.  These  children  only  knew  a  world  of  violence  that  yields  economic  gain  so  they 
repeated  the  structure.  They  were  not  familiar  with  the  guerilla  tactics  necessary  to  win  Haiti’s 
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freedom,  which  included  violence,  poisons  and  disease.  The  freedom  they  now  cherish  and  abuse 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  secret  weapon  of  disease. 

The  French  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  very  economy  they  wished  to  preserve 
by  purchasing  and  enslaving  human  beings.  The  very  incarceration  of  another  can  only  breed 
contempt  and  collections  of  contemptuous  creatures  can  lead  to  a  culture’s  demise.  The 
Haitians  enslaved  by  the  French  had  to  employ  tactics  of  limited  familiarity,  guerilla  warfare. 
As  Vncent  Jeune  notes,  “Their  conviction  and  military  stance  led  to  a  civil  war  with  whites  in 
1791”  (  34).  Haitian  slaves  had  to  avoid  detection  by  the  superior  French  forces  to  make  gains 
in  their  freedom.  The  slaves  would  strike  in  small  groups  at  night,  retreat  when  necessary, 
resort  to  poisoning  water  and  food  sources,  yet  evade  full  frontal  assaults.  The  greatest 
weapon  unknown  to  the  slaves  themselves  was  diseases  they  carried  which  were  prevalent  on 
the  island  nation. 

The  tactics  deployed  by  the  Haitians  were  as  brutal  as  the  torture  delivered  by  French 
hands.  Haitian  slaves  could  not  win  independence  without  resorting  to  unexpected  warfare. 
The  smartest  tactic  was  the  poisoning  of  the  food  and  water  sources  used  by  French  troops. 
Carpentier  observes,  “Moreover,  the  poison,  now  that  its  source  was  known,  had  halted  its 
attack,  returning  to  the  jars  the  armless  man  probably  had  buried  somewhere,  bubbling  in  the 
dark  knight  of  the  earth  for  so  many  of  the  living”  (33).  The  poisonings  were  extremely 
effective  but  alone  could  not  defeat  a  force  of  tens  of  thousands  of  French  soldiers.  The 
numbers  game  would  later  be  won  not  just  by  the  slaves  themselves,  but  also  by  a  hidden 
ally-yellow  fever. 

Disease  has  ravaged  cultures  throughout  history  and  shifted  the  global  balance  of  power. 
Bubonic  plague,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  polio,  and  malaria  have  continually  reshaped  world 
cultures.  The  Haitian  slaves  were  immune  to  disease,  but  the  French  were  not.  “The  poison 
crawled  across  the  Plaine  du  Nor,  invading  pastures  and  stables,”  Carpenter  writes,  and  “great 
fires  were  kindled  at  nightfall,  giving  off  a  heavy  oily  smoke  before  dying  out  among  heaps  of 
blackened  skulls,  charred  ribs,  hooves  reddened  by  the  flames”  (27).  The  history  of  the  world’s 
cultures  seemed  to  have  evaded  the  French  or  they  would  have  seen  their  folly.  For  example,  the 
bubonic  plague  of  the  past  minimized  mankind  in  Central  America  and  re-shaped  the  future. 
Accordnig  to  Pomranz  et  al.,  “the  number  of  deaths  among  the  people  was  terrible,  nor  did  the 
people  escape  from  the  pestilence”  (75).  The  tide  of  revolution  with  the  aid  of  disease  turned  in 
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favor  of  the  slaves.  Haiti’s  independence  and  the  beginning  of  slavery’s  demise  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  cunning  and  disease. 

The  Haitian  revolution  combined  the  elements  of  global  greed  and  nature’s  wrath.  The 
enslavement  of  an  economic  resource,  labor,  forced  to  produce  goods  was  the  first  ingredient  of 
a  bloody  revolution.  Haiti  became  a  microcosm  where  greed,  war  and  disease  met  on  the 
battlefield.  The  human  drives  to  be  free  of  subjugation  led  the  Haitian  slaves  to  become  the 
occupiers  of  Haiti.  Once  seen  as  currency,  the  freed  slaves  would  become  a  beacon  for  the 
enslaved  people  of  the  world. 
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Selfish  Martyrdom 

Amanda  Hale 

In  Middlemarch,  George  Eliot  describes  Dorothea  as  a  heroine  who  begins  the  story  as  a 
supposedly  good  person.  The  problem  with  Dorothea’s  version  of  being  good  is  that  her 
motivation  behind  her  actions  is  selfishness.  Because  she  uses  martyrdom  as  a  way  to  feel  good 
about  herself,  Dorothea  is  not  actually  helping  anyone  other  than  herself  with  her  “goodness.”  To 
stop  being  selfish,  Dorothea  also  needs  to  learn  to  accept  others  for  who  they  are.  It  is  not  until 
Dorothea  finally  realizes  that  she  must  give  in  to  what  she  wants  rather  than  worrying  about 
being  a  martyr  that  she  can  finally  be  a  person  who  accepts  others. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  Dorothea  is  only  focused  on  sacrificing  items,  such  as  her 
mother’s  jewelry,  to  make  herself  feel  better.  Even  though  Dorothea  believes  that  she  is  being  a 
good,  religious  person,  she  is  actually  being  selfish.  In  the  first  chapter,  Dorothea  judges  Celia 
for  wanting  to  take  their  mother’s  jewelry.  This  action  seems  to  be  a  way  for  Dorothea  to  express 
her  religious  views  towards  her  sister,  but  in  reality,  Dorothea  just  wants  to  feel  better  about 
herself.  She  needs  to  judge  others  to  make  herself  seem  like  a  better  person.  The  narrator  points 
this  out  in  the  passage,  “all  the  while  her  thought  was  trying  to  justify  her  delight  in  the  colors  by 
merging  them  in  her  mystic  religious  joy”  (13).  Dorothea  is  trying  to  justify  her  own  selfish 
desires,  which  is  evidence  that  she  makes  up  her  own  rules  about  what  is  right  and  what  is  not. 
She  feels  that  she  can  judge  others  for  not  being  self-sacrificing,  but  when  she  strays  at  all  from 
that  path,  she  has  a  righteous  reason.  Celia  has  a  point  when  she  thinks  that  “Dorothea  was 
inconsistent:  either  she  should  have  taken  her  full  share  of  the  jewels,  or .  .  .  renounced  them 
altogether”  (14).  Celia  is  being  somewhat  selfish  here  too  because  she  is  more  focused  on  the 
fact  that  she  wants  the  jewelry  that  her  sister  takes,  but  what  she  is  saying  actually  makes  sense. 
If  Dorothea  really  believes  that  she  needs  to  be  self-sacrificing  to  be  a  righteous  person,  she 
should  not  get  to  pick  and  choose  when  to  sacrifice.  It  is  not  until  Dorothea  experiences  marriage 
to  Casaubon  that  she  begins  to  see  things  in  another  way,  but  even  that  epiphany  is  lined  with 
selfish  assumptions. 

Dorothea’s  marriage  to  Casaubon  makes  her  realize  that  the  world  does  not  revolve 
around  her,  but  she  is  still  being  motivated  by  selfishness.  The  narrator  states  that  “we  are  all 
of  us  born  in  moral  stupidity,  taking  the  world  as  an  udder  to  feed  our  supreme  selves”  (198), 
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but  according  to  the  narrator,  Dorothea  begins  to  emerge  from  this  stupidity  when  she  realizes 
that  Casaubon  “had  an  equivalent  center  of  self,  whence  the  lights  and  shadows  must  always 
fall  with  a  certain  difference”  (198).  The  narrator  is  trying  to  state  that  Dorothea  is  becoming 
a  more  aware  person  because  she  has  this  epiphany.  Dorothea  does  not  believe  that  Casaubon 
is  only  there  to  be  her  teacher  anymore,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  she  is  no  longer  selfish. 
What  brings  about  this  epiphany  is  that  Dorothea  is  no  longer  getting  what  she  wants;  she  is 
no  longer  happy  in  her  marriage.  Although  Dorothea  tells  herself  that  she  wants  to  marry 
Casaubon  to  be  helpful  to  him,  what  she  really  wants  is  for  him  to  be  her  teacher.  When  he 
does  not  become  her  teacher,  Dorothea  feels  pain  and  realizes  that  this  is  not  what  she  wants 
anymore.  This  is  the  point  in  her  marriage  when  she  begins  to  give  up  on  really  being  happy 
with  her  husband.  She  is  still  living  with  the  belief  that  she  is  a  martyr,  only  now  she  is  not 
comfortable  with  the  choices  she  has  to  make  to  stay  that  way.  This  epiphany  may  be  a 
turning  point  for  Dorothea,  but  it  is  not  until  Casaubon  dies  and  she  marries  Will  that  she  is 
finally  able  to  become  a  selfless  person. 

Dorothea’s  decision  to  marry  Will  is  completely  selfish  in  that  she  does  not  worry 
about  what  other  people  are  thinking,  and  therefore  makes  her  realize  that  she  cannot  always 
be  self-sacrificing.  Rather  than  make  excuses  for  marrying  Will,  Dorothea  finally  realizes  that 
the  only  way  she  can  be  truly  good  is  to  do  what  will  make  her  happy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  Dorothea  judges  her  sister  for  only  thinking  about  what  she  wants  rather  than  trying  to 
make  sacrifices.  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Dorothea  realizes  that  she  and  Celia  are  different,  but 
she  does  not  hold  that  against  her  sister.  When  Celia  tries  to  understand  why  Dorothea  is 
marrying  Will,  Dorothea  just  says,  “you  would  have  to  feel  with  me,  else  you  would  never 
know”  (771).  This  passage  explains  that  Dorothea  is  no  longer  trying  to  influence  her  sister  by 
judging  her;  she  knows  that  her  sister  must  live  her  life  the  way  that  she  wants.  This  excerpt 
also  helps  the  reader  to  see  that  Dorothea  has  learned  to  empathize  with  others;  she  now 
understands  that  the  only  way  for  her  to  understand  other’s  actions  is  to  “feel  with  them.”  This 
is  culminated  in  the  way  that  Dorothea  and  Will  become  one  person  once  they  are  married; 
Dorothea  finally  allows  herself  to  care  more  about  someone  else  than  she  does  about  her  own 
martyrdom. 

Dorothea’s  character  in  Middlemarch  shows  a  character  trait  that  is  radically  different 
than  a  normal  heroine.  Rather  than  having  to  learn  to  be  a  martyr  to  save  others,  Dorothea  must 
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learn  to  be  selfish  without  guilt  or  excuses.  Dorothea  must  admit  that  she  loves  Will,  and  she 
must  marry  him  without  making  excuses  for  her  actions.  This  is  the  only  way  that  she  can  keep 
from  being  arrogant  and  believing  that  she  is  more  righteous  than  everyone  else.  Dorothea 
accepting  that  she  is  not  perfect  is  what  finally  allows  her  to  accept  everyone  else’s  faults 
without  judging  them. 
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A  Dream 

Kristen  Sheldon 

drinking  coffee 
trying  to  write 
thinking  too  hard. 

I  become  part  of  the  background. 

off  the  street,  looking 
through  the  door 
the  couple  walking  in,  - 
like  worms  - 
after  a  storm. 

full  of  rain  unable  to  move 
out  of  the  way 
of  the  inevitable  - 
sunlight. 

we  all  know 
too  much; 
sunlight  burns. 

look  away. 

see  people  at  night. 

it  hurts 

to  see  reflections. 

I  look  back, 
on  the  page, 

I've  drawn  a  bird, 
eating  a  worm. 


The  Airheads 

Amedeo  Madrid 


And  they  are  those 
who  don't  think 
Those  heads  of  air! 

Metaphors  are  destroyed  by  their  blindness 
The  rational  blind! 

They  are  those  who,  never  would  think 
Take  numbers,  and  facts  of  wild  speculation 
That  bring  nothing  but  fear! 

What  time  is  this? 

When  they  don't  bother  with  the  minds  of  their  predecessors? 
They  fall  from  their  mothers  wombs  in  assembly  lines 
Lined  up  for  the  dogma  of  numbers 
Myths  and  brainless  examinations  of  the  mind! 

Not  one  will  live!  Not  one  has  lived! 

How  can  they?  With  their  hands  choking  their  minds? 

Exhausted,  turning  blue  as  they  suffocate  their  amygdala 

As  it  bleeds  them  dry  of  insight,  emotions  and  thought 

These  fools  will  never  live  to  understand 

The  life  they  have  destroyed 

with  the  blowing  wind  in  their  head 

And  they  will  live  dead  as  much  and  as  long  as  they  can 

Until  their  head  dangles  from  their  neck 

Deflated  of  the  nothing  that  dwelt  within  them 
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Brain  Child 

Christina  M.  Fall 

The  product  of  my  brain  and  page  combined 
was  born  with  size  ten  feet, 

Microsoft  Sans  Serif  eyes, 
and  single  spaced  teeth, 

that  are  right  aligned. 

Its  nose  is  bold  and  hair  italicized. 

The  tone  of  its  voice  is  always  underlined — 

yet  punctuated  with  ellipses... 

as  its  blinking  cursor  waits  for  that  grand  epiphany. 

When  they  told  me  writing  was  like  giving  birth, 
they  didn’t  say  the  child  would  be  hideous. 


Cherry  Trees 

Alexandria  Para 

They  say  it  all  began 
Beneath  cherry  trees 
Upon  soft  blades  of  grass- 
Adorned  with  honey  bees 

A  story  none  the  less 
Preserved  only  in  mind 
Meant  to  be  written  down 
But  could  not  find  the  time 

With  time  memories  change 
Exaggerated  or  forgotten 
Flourishing  within  our  minds 
Or  becoming  rotten 

They  say  it  all  began 
Beneath  cherry  trees 
Upon  soft  blades  of  grass- 
Adorned  with  honey  bees 
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Grace 

Rachael  Herbert-Varchetto 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  saw  the  most  remarkable  thing.  You  would  not  believe  it,  my  little 
one.  But  it  really  happened,  and  it  went  in  this  way: 

I  was  ten,  and  my  father  was  taking  me  to  see  the  mandatory  execution  exhibitions.  There 
were  sights  to  see,  my  child!  They  were  terrible.  There  was  a  great  stench,  the  “Stink  of  the 
Sinners,”  that  was  how  the  people  used  to  describe  it.  The  propagandists  called  them  terrorists, 
heretics,  anarchists.  They  were  political  dissidents,  those  sinners;  they  didn’t  like  the  way  our 
world  was  running  and  they  tried  to  change  it.  How  terrible  those  times  were. 

Anyhow,  my  papa  and  I  travelled  to  the  coliseum  with  our  tickets,  like  everyone  else. 
Mrs.  Andregovich  was  going  to  be  there,  and  Mr.  Watts,  him  too.  But  he  didn’t  want  his  little 
boy  to  see  the  spectacle,  but  my  papa,  he  leaned  over  to  me  outside  the  doors.  I  can  remember 
his  voice  like  he  would  be  standing  right  here  next  to  you,  his  white  stubble  so  clear  in  my 
mind.  He  leaned  over  and  said,  “Dyl,  my  boy,  what  you  see  today  will  be  with  you  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Keep  your  ears  open.”  He  was  quiet  about  it,  and  he  whispered  in  my  ear  so  no 
one  else  would  hear. 

This  coliseum,  it  used  to  be  a  sports  stadium,  right  before  the  riots  and  the  coup.  Your 
teachers,  they  don’t  tell  you  nothing  about  what  happened  in  those  places.  They  used  to 
broadcast  the  executions  on  live  TV,  to  keep  us  in  line.  My  papa,  he  said  it  was  the  best  form  of 
control  and  terrorism;  that’s  not  a  term  you’re  familiar  with  kiddo,  but  that’s  what  it  was. 

When  I  was  about  six  or  so,  I  remember  my  teachers  telling  us  that  what  our  parents 
taught  us  was  all  wrong;  that  we  had  our  history  backwards.  I  came  in  telling  my  papa  that  the 
wars  we  fought  in  the  east  never  happened,  that  millions  of  people  on  our  side  didn’t  die  in  the 
great  storms,  black  clouds  and  ash  raining  down  after  these  massive  explosions  went  off  in  the 
big  cities,  the  places  where  papa  and  mama  avoided  going.  He  sat  me  down  and  told  me,  “Boy, 
you  have  it  wrong.”  And  he  gave  me  the  sternest,  strongest,  strictest  lecture  I  ever  received.  I 
feared  lies  more  than  I  feared  truth  after  that,  and  I  knew  I  had  to  find  it.  Standing  there  with  my 
papa  telling  me  to  keep  my  ears  open,  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  real  truth,  a  truth  better  than 
what  I  had  been  given. 
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The  first  thing  I  heard  on  entering  was  the  roar  of  the  crowds;  there  were  great  swarms  of 
people,  just  pushing  and  bunching  into  each  other,  trying  to  get  to  where  they  were  going.  I  was 
terribly  excited,  this  intense  thrill  running  through  me.  I  get  to  watch  people  die  in  front  of  me! 
But  you  think  this  is  bad  that  I  feel  this  way,  eh?  Those  were  the  times.  People  got  stirred  into  a 
fervor,  and  they  liked  a  good  show  I  think,  it  certainly  was  a  good  show.  But  I  was  also  afraid;  I 
didn’t  want  to  see  it  happen  but  I  would,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  ashamed  for  feeling  as  I  did,  but 
I  did,  my  boy.  I  have  never  gotten  over  the  shame  of  my  excitement.  It  is  a  sickness  in  people,  a 
curiosity  to  see  what  will  happen  and  they  can’t  control  it.  It  is  like  driving  down  the  highway 
and  seeing  a  car  wreck;  you  are  compelled  to  slow  down  to  get  a  closer  look.  You  cannot  help 
yourself;  you  want  to  know  who  has  died,  and  how  terribly;  you  need  to  see  for  yourself  the 
carnage  that  has  ensued  from  one  simple  little  event. 

But  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  excited;  every  person  I  had  spoken  to  and  heard 
speak  in  the  last  few  days  was  in  the  throes  of  agitation.  There  were  going  to  be  several 
executions  that  day,  but  the  most  important  one  was  this  woman.  You  may  have  heard  of  her; 
they  make  her  out  to  be  a  martyr  nowadays,  I’m  not  sure  she  was  really  a  martyr.  She  was  one  of 
those  political  dissidents;  at  least  that’s  what  the  government  pamphlets  called  her  before  the 
trial.  When  the  second  coup  came  that  overthrew  dictator  dearest,  she  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
heroes  that  sparked  it.  She  was  the  best,  they  said,  such  an  excellent  speaker,  so  full  of  life.  A 
real  fighter,  they  called  her,  ready  to  rile  up  and  fight  anyone.  But  this  is  not  so. 

I  have  read  much  on  her,  and  she  was  a  shock  jock  who  worked  with  pundits  of  the  day. 
She  got  out  of  line  and  when  the  coup  came,  she  was  all  in  favor  of  the  new  order,  the  second 
coming  that  would  change  our  lives  and  make  everything  better.  In  the  days  of  the  revolution, 
some  were  in  favor  -  but  they  were  a  tiny  minority,  my  boy  -  and  most  were  against.  They  did 
not  want  to  fix  what  was  broken.  So  the  coup  came  and  the  people  who  were  against  it  were 
punished;  at  first  she,  like  many  didn’t  see  it.  It  started  out  simply,  little  whispers  about  how  Mr. 
Alborough  was  fired  from  the  Times  and  then  he  disappeared.  Other  people  left  quickly  without 
leaving  notice. 

She  noticed,  like  we  all  did;  the  only  difference  is  she  wasn’t  afraid  to  speak  up  and  she 
didn’t  ignore  what  she  saw.  Some  say  she  saw  the  error  of  her  political  rantings,  others  say  she 
just  felt  guilty  for  what  she  saw.  Whatever,  it  makes  no  difference.  She  changed.  She  fought 
back,  my  boy,  and  that  is  what  counts. 
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She  didn’t  try  to  kill  the  premier,  oh  no.  Do  wipe  that  look  off  of  your  face.  It  was  never 
anything  so  serious  as  that.  She  just  organized  peaceful  protests;  your  mother  says  she  found 
God;  she  might  have  found  God,  but  I  think  she  also  found  Gandhi.  She  wrote  literature  that  was 
printed  on  back  alley  printers  and  handed  out  in  crowds  to  people.  The  stuff  was  passed 
electronically,  but  that  was  never  fully  safe  -  they  could  track  anything  in  those  days  and  no  one 
was  able  to  do  anything  against  it. 

Well,  one  day  she  got  caught,  and  was  put  on  trial  for  conspiracy  charges  to  overthrow 
the  government  and  such.  They  involved  her  in  a  plan  to  kill  the  premier,  but  that  wasn’t  true. 
This  happened  during  her  trial,  some  months  before  her  execution,  just  to  add  more  evidence  of 
her  guilt  against  the  government.  There  was  a  great  hush-hush  about  it  all,  but  we  all  knew  when 
she  stopped  writing,  when  the  party  lost  traction  and  stopped  handing  things  out  and  spreading 
what  the  government  called  “trash”  on  all  our  streets. 

This  was  why  I  was  excited.  I  would  get  to  see  this  great  anathema  to  our  state’s  health 
annihilated  before  my  eyes.  My  papa  was  not  so  pleased,  but  my  boy,  this  is  the  important  part, 
so  pay  attention. 

We  took  our  seats  and  I  remember  there  was  an  older  woman  sitting  in  front  of  me.  She 
chattered  loudly,  and  her  fat  hips  jiggled  a  bit  as  she  bobbed  up  and  down  in  her  seat.  She  went 
on  and  on  about  how  much  she  hated  the  shock  jock,  couldn’t  wait  to  see  her  brains  splattered  all 
over  the  firing  wall  - 1  remember  that  wall  well.  They  tore  it  down  after  the  war,  but  the  faded 
orange  and  brown  stains  are  still  etched  into  my  eyes,  burning  into  me.  The  stench  was  not  so 
bad  that  day.  The  bodies  had  finally  been  cleared  out  from  the  last  month’s  executions.  I  wanted 
to  hit  the  woman  for  being  so  crude  -  because  she  said  the  most  awful  things  about  what  the 
male  guards  should  do  to  that  rabble-rouser.  The  most  heinous  things  that  would  blacken  your 
ears,  you  never  heard  such  things! 

I  hoped  she  wouldn’t  talk  through  the  entire  show. 

She  didn’t. 

But  they  marched  them  in  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  Now  my  papa,  he  had  procured  good  seats 
for  us,  close  enough  that  the  figures  on  the  field  —  which  was  no  longer  a  field.  They  tore  up  the 
sod  and  all  that  was  left  was  a  dirt  track  and  a  large  gravel  plain.  I  suppose  it  is  easier  to  clean 
blood  out  of  gravel,  but  maybe  not.  The  stadium  went  quiet  when  the  soldiers  entered,  and  they 
were  handsome  too,  in  their  blue  uniforms  and  the  emblem  of  the  new  regime  emblazoned  on 
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their  sleeves.  You  know  that  emblem,  don’t  you?  The  picture  of  an  enclosed  fist,  encircled  by 
stars?  It  was  very  patriotic  and  chic  back  then,  but  it  is  a  terrible  image  nowadays. 

There  had  been  no  rain  to  wash  anything  clean,  which  meant  the  gravel  was  dry  and  the 
soldiers  kicked  up  the  dust  with  their  heels.  Their  uniforms  got  very  dirty. 

But  I  watched  them  prod  these  prisoners  forward,  and  there  was  a  good  degree  of  booing 
that  spurted  in  bursts  from  various  parts  of  the  crowd.  The  crowd  was  enormous.  Almost  the 
entire  stadium  was  filled,  and  they  lowered  the  great  TV  screens  down  so  that  those  who  had  bad 
views  could  see  better.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  faces  of  those  prisoners  and  it  was  like  looking 
into  the  face  of  death  itself.  Skin  drawn  tightly  over  bones,  pockmarked  from  disease  and  lack  of 
hygiene,  bodies  starved  and  emaciated,  hollows  in  their  cheeks,  their  hair  was  chopped  short,  but 
it  was  patchy  in  places,  dull  and  dead  and  brittle  looking.  They  were  so  malnourished.  The  men 
that  had  no  shirts  on,  their  ribs  stuck  out  oddly,  poking  out  their  sides  and  it  was  grim.  The 
women  like  the  men  had  heavy  circles  under  their  eyes,  some  with  busted  lips,  others  with 
bruises  all  over  their  bodies.  You  could  see  every  detail  because  those  cameras  panned  the  entire 
lot  of  them.  Their  wrists  and  arms  were  little  more  than  white  sticks;  even  the  few  blacks  and 
other  minorities  that  were  there  looked  white;  they  were  ashy  and  dirty.  One  woman  was  the 
color  of  midnight,  and  you  could  tell  she  had  been  beautiful,  but  now  her  skin  was  so  deeply 
drawn  over  her  face,  it  was  like  staring  at  a  skeleton.  She  had  this  look  over  her,  like  she  was 
defeated  and  could  fight  no  more;  like  she  had  resigned  herself  to  this,  accepted  it,  even 
welcomed  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to  die. 

The  camera  men  stopped  panning  the  others  and  focused  on  that  shock  jock  who  later 
became  a  martyr.  She  had  been  pretty,  but  no  beauty.  Her  hair  had  been  red  but  was  now  this 
brown  matted  rag  that  had  been  shorn  badly.  She  looked  like  all  the  others  really,  there  was  no 
realness  about  her.  That  shock  jock  was  like  everyone  else  on  that  field;  she  was  everyone  in  the 
stadium.  Her  face  was  our  face;  her  spirit  was  our  spirit,  but  most  people  didn’t  see  it.  They 
didn’t  want  to. 

They  got  prodded  forward  like  cattle.  And  I  wanted  to  cry.  You  don’t  see  me  as  a  crying 
man,  now  do  you?  But  I  did  then.  I  was  a  boy,  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  fine  and  right  for  a  man  to 
cry.  Tears  are  not  weakness;  don’t  let  those  idiots  at  school  tell  you  otherwise.  It  is  strength,  for 
if  you  can  cry,  then  you  feel  just  like  everyone  else,  and  that  makes  you  human  to  feel.  To  not 
have  cried  or  wanted  to  cry  would  have  made  me  like  them,  and  at  that  moment  my  son,  I  did  not 
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want  to  be  like  those  handsome  soldiers.  They  had  cruel  teeth  and  steely  chips  of  hatred  in  their 
eyes.  They  were  no  longer  men;  they  were  animals. 

I  saw  them  drag  her  out  after  they  had  executed  a  few  before  her,  like  a  warm  up,  a  way 
to  show  her  how  far  their  cruelty  would  go  into  death.  I’ll  spare  you  the  details  of  how  they 
slaughtered  the  men  and  women  before  her,  but  rounds  continued  to  load  in  their  chambers  long 
after  the  people  stopped  twitching. 

I  remember  I  grabbed  my  father,  much  the  way  you  clasp  your  hands  together  now  kiddo. 
My  fingers  tightened  into  his  arm  and  I  buried  my  face  in  his  coat.  His  shrugged  his  arm  from 
out  of  my  grip  and  placed  it  around  me,  drew  me  into  his  side  where  I  sobbed  dryly.  The  real 
tears  wouldn’t  come.  The  man  behind  us,  he  was  a  mean  looking  fellow,  I  heard  him  tell  my 
father,  “My  son  is  no  sissy;  he  ain’t  got  no  problem  watchin’  this.  My  son  would  watch  and  not 
hide  his  face  like  a  coward.” 

My  papa,  he  just  held  me  tighter,  and  he  didn’t  say  one  thing  to  that  man.  We  didn’t 
know  if  he  was  part  of  the  special  secret  police  force,  looking  for  a  reason  to  arrest  someone  and 
make  trouble.  They  did  that  sometimes.  Mr.  Ritter’s  daughter  was  out  walking  one  night,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  she  was  pulled  over  by  the  police  because  they  thought  her  skirt  was  too  short. 
She  didn’t  come  home  for  six  days,  and  when  they  returned  her,  she  didn’t  look  like  Mr.  Ritter’s 
daughter  anymore.  One  of  those  cops,  they  had  a  grudge  against  Ritter  for  not  selling  him 
something,  I  think  it  was  some  old  mower  Ritter  kept  around,  not  that  he  used  it,  and  he  refused 
the  police  officer’s  request.  It  was  a  stupid  reason  to  take  revenge  on  Ritter  for,  but  people  had 
had  worse  done  to  them  for  less,  and  that  copper  had  always  an  eye  out  for  Mr.  Ritter’s  daughter. 
She  had  been  so  pretty,  but  after  that,  she  killed  herself.  It  was  tragic  and  pointless,  what 
happened  to  her. 

Anyway,  my  father,  he  later  told  me  to  never  give  a  damn  what  that  man  said  to  me  and 
that  I  was  no  coward.  I  didn’t  believe  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  was  right.  I  know  he  was;  I 
know  he  is  still. 

I  didn’t  want  to  watch  them  kill  this  woman,  because  they’d  continue  pumping  bullets 
into,  make  lifeless  limbs  twitch  and  jerk  like  frogs  that  are  connected  with  jumpers  to  batteries.  I 
saw  an  old  video  where  they  did  that.  That’s  what  those  bodies  looked  like  to  me.  But  I  sat  there, 
and  I  saw  them  lead  her  out  real  slowly.  One  of  the  guards,  I  think  he  pitied  her,  because  he 
gently  took  her  hand  and  lead  her  to  the  spot  on  the  wall  where  she  was  supposed  to  stand  in 
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front  of.  There  was  this  long  kind  of  look  from  him  to  her.  Maybe  I  made  it  up  in  my  head,  but  I 
thought  that  he  looked  sorry  for  what  he  was  about  to  do.  For  a  second,  I  fantasized  that  he  loved 
her  or  something,  but  that  was  silly.  Those  guards  were  trained  to  not  feel  anything.  And  son, 
they  didn’t,  not  even  pain. 

They  raised  their  weapons  up  and  I  remember  the  strangest  thing  happened.  I  know  it 
took  me  a  good  bit  of  time  to  tell  you  this  part,  but  here  is  the  miracle.  The  man  giving  the  firing 
order,  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  I  remember  his  voice  being  projected  over  the  loudspeaker, 
“Do  you  have  any  last  requests  before  we  terminate  you  for  your  crimes?” 

I  saw  the  faintest  nod  out  of  this  battered  woman,  and  it  was  magnificent.  She  had  the 
energy  to  do  this.  And  the  leader,  he  walked  stiffly  over  to  her,  his  back  all  straight  like  the  rulers 
you  use  in  school,  he  leaned  over  to  her  and  his  face  went  all  funny;  he  was  shocked  at  whatever 
it  was  she  told  him,  and  we  would  soon  find  out,  but  he  began  to  laugh  as  he  pulled  away  -  it 
was  not  a  nice  laugh,  my  boy  -  and  he  went  back  to  his  men. 

“I  want  complete  silence  from  all  of  you.  Ms —  is  going  to  sing  for  all  of  you,  so  listen,  as 
this  is  her  last  request.” 

The  crowd  broke  out  into  laughter,  though  I  could  tell  some  didn’t  find  it  funny.  My 
papa,  he  whispered  and  told  me  that  this  was  something  I  should  watch,  and  so  I  did.  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  screen  where  I  could  see  her  face  clearly,  and  I  listened.  I  listened  with  every  part  of 
my  little  self,  from  my  heart  to  my  head  to  my  ears  to  the  very  soul  that  sits  in  me  now.  I  left 
myself  open  to  her. 

There  was  no  sound;  I  don’t  remember  any,  though  I’m  sure  there  probably  was.  And  this 
woman,  all  broken  and  terrorized  from  her  experiences,  she  turned  and  she  faced  the  men  holding 
the  guns.  She  looked  them  dead  in  the  eyes,  but  there  was  no  hatred  on  her  face.  Indignation 
maybe,  rebellion,  goading  them  to  shoot  her  before  she  had  her  last  say,  but  no  hatred. 

And  she  opened  her  mouth. 

It  warbled  a  little  at  first,  and  it  wavered  and  crackled,  like  an  old  radio  station  with 
interference  garbling  the  sound.  Then  it  rose  a  bit  and  she  hit  on  a  note,  an  actual  clear 
sound;  she  moved  to  another  and  the  words  she  sang  made  sense  finally  as  she  moved  to  a 
third  and  a  fourth. 

“A.... Amazing  grace.... how  sweet  the  sound.... that  saved  a  wretch  like  me,”  she 
stumbled  on  that  high  note;  it  trembled  as  the  crowd  did,  watching  her,  hearing  her. 
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“I  once  was  lost . but  now  am  found... was  blind  but  now... I  see.” 

She  drew  in  breath  and  started  again  and  all  parts  of  her  seemed  to  vibrate.  There  was  a 
raw  quality  to  her  voice,  like  she  hadn’t  spoken  in  some  time,  like  she  hadn’t  exercised  her 
ability  to  sing  in  years  -  it  was  a  rusty  pipe,  the  whistle  of  a  kettle,  the  whining  hum  of  an  engine, 
the  crackly  distance  of  an  old  45  record  -  you  don’t  know  what  one  of  those  is,  do  you?  Not  with 
your  digital  players  and  implants,  kiddo,  but  those  45s,  they  belonged  to  my  grandfather’s 
generation,  and  they  made  a  sweet  sound  kid.  A  sweet  sound. 

That’s  what  she  was.  She  was  the  sweetest  sound  I  ever  heard;  well,  your  momma’s  got  a 
sweet  voice  too  when  she  sings;  but  at  that  moment  in  time,  I  had  never  in  all  my  life  heard 
anything  so  pure.  Her  voice  rose  and  fell,  undulated  a  little  on  the  unsure  high  notes. 

“T'was  Grace  that  taught  my  heart  to  fear... .and  Grace,  my  fears  relieved...” 

I  looked  up  at  my  father,  and  I  noticed  as  she  sang  that  he  cried.  He  did  not  do  that  often. 

I  looked  back  at  the  screen  and  saw  a  panned  view  of  the  soldiers’  faces.  Some  looked  unsure  - 
others  looked  uncomfortable.  Their  leader,  captain  might  have  been  his  rank,  he  looked  furious. 
His  face  turned  a  shade  of  red  that  still  bothers  me  if  I  see  it  on  the  street.  And  my  son,  what  they 
did  next  was  evil  and  unfair. 

“How  precious  did  that  Grace  appear... the  hour  I  first  believed...” 

She  finished  the  second  verse  and  started  into  the  third  line,  “Through  many  dangers, 
toils  and  snares... I  have  already  come...”  He  raised  his  hand  and  gave  the  order  to  fire.  The  men 
looked  at  him  now,  confused.  She  hadn’t  finished,  and  yet  here  he  was  commanding  an  end. 

I  glanced  around  at  the  people  with  me  in  the  seats.  I  noticed  that  a  few  of  them  were 
silently  mouthing  the  words  as  the  woman  sang  them,  their  eyes  becoming  wet  with  the  starkness 
of  this  moment. 

I  turned  back  to  watch  the  captain.  I  could  see  him  snarling  at  the  soldiers,  yelling,  but  his 
microphone  was  turned  off  and  it  was  then  that  fear  gripped  me.  I  had  sat  there,  my  boy,  in  a 
haze  of  awe  and  joy;  my  own  cheeks  had  tears  on  them.  For  a  little  while,  I  had  forgotten  what 
her  fate  was.  But  he  brought  it  back  to  reality. 

In  the  end,  I  think  we  all  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  that  they  wouldn’t  continue  to 
let  her  sing  a  hymn,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  believe  it.  But  they  did. 

“Tis  Grace  that  brought  me  safe  thus  far... and  Grace  will  lead  me  home.” 
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She  sang  that  last  line  with  all  the  conviction  of  righteousness  in  her  that  I  think  she  had. 
She  just  sang  it  out,  every  part,  even  her  soul,  sent  little  tendrils  of  herself  into  each  of  us  who 
heard  that  song.  I  think  that’s  why  that  captain  fellow  called  the  order  to  end  her  as  soon  as  he 
did.  There’s  about  seven,  maybe  eight  verses  or  more  to  that  song;  she  only  got  to  sing  the  first 
three.  But  that  last  note  that  ended  on  “home”,  I  think  every  person  in  that  stadium  began  to  cry 
when  they  heard  her  end  it. 

Because  the  captain  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  aimed  it  right  at  her  and  shot.  She  didn’t 
move  or  waver  for  an  instant.  She  stood  and  took  the  shock  of  the  blow  and  jerked  violently;  but 
it  was  enough,  and  she  fell  back  into  the  wall  and  just  stared  at  those  men.  It  broke  the  spell, 
because  the  next  second  they  all  raised  their  riffles.  It  wasn’t  in  unison,  cause  those  thirteen  men 
took  their  time  doing  it.  But  watching  their  faces,  I  knew  that  some  of  them  didn’t  have  the  heart 
to  do  what  they  did;  they  did  it.  They  did  it  anyway. 

She  danced  as  the  bullets  hit  her,  striking  this  way  and  that  into  her.  They  just  kept  firing; 
they  had  automatics  that  just  pumped  round  after  round.  That  captain,  I  don’t  know  why  but  he 
hated  that  woman.  He  didn’t  call  an  end  to  the  execution  for  what  seemed  an  age.  I  watched  the 
whole  thing. 

You’re  quiet.  I  wanted  to  spare  you  from  this  truth.  I  didn’t  want  to  tell  you  this  story,  but 
I  knew  that  someday  I  would  have  to.  You  are  still  a  boy.  You  still  like  playing  with  your  toys 
and  running  around  outside;  not  like  my  father’s  generation.  They  liked  their  videogames  more 
than  reality;  I  think  it’s  what  led  to  men  like  that  monster  getting  elected.  They  didn’t  care  for 
reality  and  so  they  let  someone  else  take  the  wheel. 

But  I  asked  your  momma  about  it,  and  she  decided  it  was  best  that  I  tell  you  this  story 
now.  That’s  why  she’s  sitting  there,  holding  you.  It  is  a  hard  story  to  hear,  a  tough  burden  that 
we  both  carry;  she  was  in  that  crowd  too,  though  I  didn’t  know  her  at  the  time. 

They  later  called  that  woman  “Amazing  Grace”,  though  that  was  not  her  name.  She  was 
just  a  woman  who  gave  your  momma  and  I  the  greatest  gift  any  stranger  ever  gave  us:  hope. 

Hope  gives  us  strength  and  it  gives  us  faith  that  things  will  be  better.  And  it  was,  with 
a  price.  In  the  long  years  between  the  moment  that  Grace  appeared  and  your  birth,  we  fought 
hard  to  break  free,  and  we  won.  How  precious  grace  is.  How  precious  that  gift  that  she  gave 
us,  spreading  hope.  For  your  mother  and  me,  it  was  the  hour  we  first  believed,  those  few 
minutes  when  we  saw  strength  in  the  face  of  evil,  that  we  were  not  abandoned.  That  execution 
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was  televised  and  the  entire  nation  saw  it  my  son.  It  was  the  spark  that  ignited  our  faith  that  in 
God  we  trust,  and  in  God  we  would  find  a  way  to  overcome  and  no  longer  be  ruled  by  a 
godless  despot. 

We  want  you  to  keep  your  innocence  as  long  as  you  can  my  son.  But  you  must  also  know 
that  this  world  is  harsh  and  unfair.  The  days  of  terror  that  struck  this  land  came  once,  as  they  had 
come  in  other  times.  They  may  come  again.  That  is  why  we  have  told  you  this  story,  so  you 
would  be  warned.  We  wanted  you  to  hear  the  truth  from  us,  and  not  from  those  who  are  barely 
older  than  you  and  don’t  remember  that  event,  who  didn’t  live  through  the  second  revolution 
where  we  freed  ourselves  from  tyranny,  who  were  just  babies  and  have  no  understanding  of  the 
sacrifices  made  to  depose  the  evil  that  was  elected.  You  are  not  theirs  to  be  lectured  to  and 
molded  by  their  ignorance  of  the  past.  You  are  just  a  baby,  and  you  are  ours  as  well.  And  in  the 
end,  you  belong  to  yourself,  and  to  us,  and  to  God. 
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Mothers  and  Fathers 

Justin  Scott  Steiner 

The  marriage  plot  provides  the  spine  for  each  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels.  Her  heroines  are 
in  charge  of  their  marital  destinies,  often  eschewing  a  marriage  proposal  from  a  man  who  would 
supply  them  with  financial  security  in  favor  of  a  man  to  whom  they  have  given  their  heart  (who 
is  also  usually  able  to  secure  that  financial  security).  While  it  can  be  assumed  that  these 
marriages  eventually  produce  offspring,  because  that’s  what  marriages  did  in  the  19  century, 
Austen  does  not  provide  a  glimmer  of  that  eventuality.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  heroines 
have  already  gone  through  the  stages  of  assembling  a  new  family  by  recognizing  the  limitations 
of  their  parents  and  siblings;  escaping  those  parts  of  the  family  they  find  unworthy;  finding 
surrogate  parents  for  comfort  or  agency;  and  finally  becoming  a  parent  themselves  by  taking  on 
that  role  with  a  member  of  their  original  family. 

English  family  structures  underwent  a  change  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
from  large  families  with  a  patriarch  presiding  over  the  various  branches  therein  to  smaller 
nuclear  families  where  the  father  is  in  charge  of  his  wife  and  children.  Critics  like  William 
Galperin  suggest  that  Austen  “was  among  the  first ...  to  represent”  this  societal  shift  in  her  work 
(Galperin  49).  Indeed,  the  splintering  of  those  larger  families  is  evident  in  the  Dashwoods  being 
forced  to  leave  Norland  Park  after  the  death  of  their  father  in  Sense  and  Sensibility  and  Mrs. 
Price’s  exile  by  her  sisters  upon  her  marriage  to  a  sailor  in  Mansfield  Park.  Austen’s  heroines 
must  learn  how  to  navigate  this  new  type  of  family  in  order  to  assemble  one  of  their  own  with 
their  future  husbands. 

Galperin  also  posits  that  an  Austen  heroine  must  extricate  herself  from  the  “social  field” 
of  her  siblings,  a  category  which  includes  blood  relatives,  in-laws,  and  “sibling  surrogates,”  in 
order  for  the  novels  to  “function  as  they  do”  (Galperin  47).  Elinor  Dashwood  and  Elizabeth 
Bennet  accomplish  this  by  going  off  to  London  and  leaving  their  immediate  families  behind  for 
portions  of  their  narratives.  Furthermore,  their  sisters  are  not  always  present  even  when  the 
action  takes  place  amongst  the  family.  Margaret  Dashwood,  for  instance,  disappears  for  large 
swaths  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  and  Mary  Bennet  is  reduced  to  caricature  in  the  pages  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice. 
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Fanny  Price  is  extricated  from  her  original  family  by  being  sent  from  one  branch  to 
another.  While  this  takes  her  away  from  problematic  family  members,  it  also  places  her  with 
another  set  of  problematic  family  members  in  the  form  of  the  Bertrams.  She  is  helped  by  the  fact 
that  her  family  members  sometimes  extricate  themselves. 

Paula  Marantz  Cohen,  in  her  essay  on  Mansfield  Park,  states  that  Fanny  and  Edmund’s 
rise  within  the  Bertram  family  is  able  to  occur  only  with  the  removal  of  two  siblings;  Maria  is 
“literally  canceled  from  the  family”  by  her  adulterous  affair  with  Flenry  Crawford  and  Tom  is 
“thematically  canceled  from  the  novel”  because  his  life  is  assigned  no  value  (Cohen  675). 
According  to  Cohen,  Tom’s  recovery  from  his  illness  “rob[s]  him  ...  of  dying  and  giving  value 
to  the  status  of  [Edmund]”  (Cohen  676).  Even  though  Tom  is  still  the  eldest  son,  the  society  of 
Mansfield  Park  is  rejuvenated  through  the  marriage  of  Edmund  and  Fanny.  Tom,  like  Margaret 
Dashwood,  disappears  from  the  novel. 

Emma  Woodhouse  is  unique  among  Austen  heroines  in  that  her  sister  has  already  been 
extricated  from  the  household  by  the  opening  of  Emma  and  has  been  gone  for  many  years.  This 
causes  Emma  to  act  in  curious  ways.  She  adopts  Harriet  Smith  as  a  quasi-sister  and  begins 
influencing  Harriet’s  life  in  a  manner  that  is  not  beneficial.  Emma  avoids  close  contact  with  Jane 
Fairfax,  a  girl  who  is  actually  closer  to  Emma  in  station  and  temperament  than  Harriet,  and  flirts 
with  Frank  Churchill,  who  ends  up  becoming  a  brother  to  her  by  the  end  of  the  novel  and 
married  to  Jane,  who  becomes  like  a  sister.  Emma  has  the  opposite  problem  with  siblings  than  do 
the  rest  of  Austen’s  heroines  in  that  she  needs  to  integrate  new  siblings  rather  than  extricate  from 
those  she  already  has. 

Austen’s  heroines  do  not  just  have  to  contend  with  their  siblings,  however.  Mary  A. 
Burgan  focuses  on  Mr.  Bennet  in  her  argument  on  the  failure  of  fatherhood  in  Austen’s  novels. 
One  problem  she  sees  with  Mr.  Bennet  is  his  propensity  for  satire  and  irony.  She  states  that  while 
“his  minor  satirical  victories  are  to  be  savored  ...  his  preoccupation  with  them  at  the  expense  of 
his  real  obligations  as  a  father  causes  him  to  forfeit .  .  .  moral  justification  for  irony”  (Burgan 
539).  Burgan’s  examination  of  Mr.  Bennet  and  Sir  Thomas  Bertram  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
fatherly  neglect.  Fathers  are  supposed  to  look  out  for  their  daughters  and  help  them  into  a 
marriage  that  will  provide  for  their  future.  None  of  the  fathers  in  these  four  novels  are  able  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  for  their  daughters,  whether  through  neglect  or,  in  the  case  of 
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Mr.  Dashwood,  the  very  presence.  The  parental  equation  has  two  halves,  of  course,  and 
Burgan  does  not  address  the  other  half,  that  of  motherly  neglect. 

A  girl  looks  to  her  mother  as  a  role  model,  someone  who  will  show  her  how  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world.  During  the  time  period  of  Austen’s  novels,  girls  who  did  not  marry 
became  spinsters.  Austen  offers  Miss  Bates  as  an  example  of  this  option  and  it  is  not  a 
flattering  one.  Miss  Bates,  while  a  nice  woman,  is  unable  to  keep  her  mouth  shut  or  anything 
secret.  This  is  not  a  path  to  be  followed,  so  Austen’s  heroines  must  follow  the  path  to  marriage. 
Their  mothers  are  to  show  them  how  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  through  example,  yet  none  of 
the  mothers  in  these  novels  are  able  to  do  this.  This  lack  of  parenting  from  both  sides  of  the 
parental  unit  force  the  heroines  to  seek  out  substitute  parents  to  provide  them  with  the  skills 
their  own  parents  lack. 

When  the  Dashwood  girls  are  first  introduced  to  Mrs.  Jennings,  they  do  not  find  the 
“many  witty  things  [she  said]  on  the  subject  of  lovers  and  husbands”  as  amusing  as  the  other 
members  of  the  party  at  Barton  Park  do  ( Sense  and  Sensibility  60-61).  Mrs.  Jennings  loves 
to  talk  and  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  Mrs.  Dashwood,  who  says  very  little.  While  the  recently 
widowed  Mrs.  Dashwood  has  no  ability  to  provide  for  herself  and  her  children,  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Jennings  has  an  “ample  jointure”  and  her  daughters  are  already  “respectably  married” 
(63).  Mrs.  Jennings  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  worthy  role  model  for  her  daughters  within 
the  boundaries  of  Austen’s  world  and  decides  early  in  that  novel  that  Colonel  Brandon 
would  make  a  good  match  for  Marianne  not  only  for  his  money  but  for  the  fact  the  he  is  in 
love  with  Marianne.  Mrs.  Dashwood,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  Willoughby  as  a  viable 
candidate  for  her  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage,  unable  to  see  through  to  the  truth  of  him.  She 
is  not  a  suitable  role  model  for  her  daughters,  who  are  fortunate  to  be  sent  to  London  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Jennings. 

While  in  London,  Elinor  and  Marianne  are  plagued  with  deceptions  from  the  men  they 
love  and  think  love  them.  During  this  period,  Mrs.  Jennings  turns  into  a  sympathetic  character, 
always  willing  to  support  the  Dashwood  girls  in  their  trials.  She  provides  comfort  and  shelter  for 
them,  standing  in  for  their  mother,  who  remains  at  Barton  Park  rather  than  come  to  London  to 
comfort  Marianne  and  assist  Elinor.  In  this  manner,  Mrs.  Jennings  functions  as  a  substitute 
mother  for  Elinor.  Mrs.  Jennings’  earlier  assertion  that  Colonel  Brandon  and  Marianne  would  be 
a  good  match  also  comes  true  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 
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Comfort  is  something  that  Fanny  lacks  when  she  arrives  at  Mansfield  Park.  She  is  already 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  parental  attention  by  the  fact  her  parents  have  sent  her  away  to  live  with 
another  branch  of  the  family.  She  is  frightened  by  the  stern  nature  of  Sir  Thomas;  Lady  Bertram 
only  speaks  “one  word  where  he  spoke  ten”;  and  her  Aunt  Norris  views  her  as  a  slave  (Mansfield 
Park  41).  The  first  person  who  provides  that  sense  of  comfort  for  Fanny  is  her  cousin  Edmund. 
He  is  the  one  to  make  sure  that  she  can  write  to  her  brother  and  that  she  gets  her  exercise  on 
horseback.  Edmund,  only  six  years  older  than  she,  is  not  always  attentive  in  this  manner,  which 
makes  him  a  poor  parental  substitute.  It  is  not  until  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  subsequent 
acts  of  fatherhood,  towards  Fanny,  such  as  the  small  kindness  of  having  a  fire  lit  in  her  rooms, 
that  Edmund  becomes  eligible  to  be  her  husband. 

Emma  Woodhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  lack  comfort  from  her  family  or  her 
environment.  Her  father  is  not  a  strong  figure  in  her  life  and  she  is  mostly  given  free  reign  to  do 
as  she  pleases,  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  his  sensibilities  and  peculiarities.  Anne  Taylor 
spent  sixteen  years  as  Emma’s  governess,  a  possible  maternal  substitute  but  their  relationship 
“was  more  the  intimacy  of  sisters”  (Emma  86).  Emma  is  also  viewed  as  a  favorite  daughter  by 
the  other  members  of  Highbury.  This  freedom  becomes  a  problem  because  she  does  not  know 
how  to  act  within  it;  Emma  tries  to  play  matchmaker  with  people  who  are  only  suited  to  be 
together  in  her  imagination.  Her  lack  is  one  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Knightly  is  the  man  who  fills  that  parental  role  for  Emma.  He  is  nearly  twice  her  age, 
already  a  member  of  the  extended  family,  and  is  frequent  visitor  at  Hartfield.  Even  more 
important  is  his  understanding  of  Emma.  He,  unlike  everyone  else  in  her  orbit,  was  “one  of  the 
few  people  who  could  see  the  faults  in  Emma”  (90).  Throughout  the  course  of  the  novel,  Mr. 
Knightly  uses  his  influence  over  Emma  to  get  her  to  see  the  world  around  her  as  it  is  and  not  how 
she  thinks  it  should  be.  Mr.  Knightley  and  Emma’s  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  novel  is  another 
example  of  a  parental  substitute  becoming  the  heroine’s  spouse.  Later,  we  will  examine  the  other 
implications  of  this  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet  are  the  only  set  of  parents  who  are  intact  and  members  of  the 
household  where  Austen’s  heroines  grow  up.  This  fact  is  not  an  advantage  for  Elizabeth, 
however.  While  Mrs.  Bennet  is  actively  interested  in  finding  husbands  for  her  girls,  her  nervous 
manner  and  her  problem  in  understanding  her  daughters  leads  to  complete  ineffectiveness.  Mr. 
Bennet  keeps  himself  removed  from  the  marital  searches  and  from  the  daily  activity  of  the  house. 
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His  only  purpose  is  to  make  witty  remarks  and  scoff  at  the  whole  process.  Elizabeth  has  parents 
but  is  not  being  given  agency  by  either  of  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Elizabeth’s  aunt  and  uncle,  are  able  to  provide  that  agency  for 
her.  When  Lydia  runs  off  with  Wickham,  it  is  Mr.  Gardiner  who  is  instrumental  in  tracking  her 
down  and  providing  money,  along  with  Mr.  Darcy.  Mr.  Bennet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  glad  to 
have  others  be  the  driving  force  behind  rescuing  his  daughter’s  reputation,  completely  abdicating 
his  parental  role.  The  Gardiners  are  also  the  ones  who  escort  Elizabeth  to  Pemberly,  where  she 
begins  to  see  that  Darcy  might  be  someone  she  could  love.  In  fact,  it  is  Darcy’s  reception  of  the 
Gardiners  that  shows  a  path  towards  their  marriage;  after  all,  his  objection  to  Elizabeth  as  a 
potential  wife  was  her  parents.  By  the  substitution  of  the  Gardiners,  Elizabeth  is  able  to  make  her 
way  into  the  world  of  marriage. 

Once  Austen’s  heroines  have  found  their  parental  substitutes,  they  are  able  to  get  married 
and  constitute  new  families  that  provide  them  with  a  parental  role  while  not  actually  becoming 
parents  themselves.  Both  Elinor  and  Fanny  have  actually  played  the  part  of  mother  throughout 
the  course  of  their  novels  and  are  able  to  fulfill  that  role  for  their  siblings. 

Elinor  acts  like  a  mother  to  Marianne  for  much  of  Sense  and  Sensibility ,  lecturing  her  on 
the  fine  points  of  propriety  and  trying  to  get  her  to  see  the  world  as  Elinor  views  it.  It  is  not  until 
she  learns  comfort  from  Mrs.  Jennings  that  Elinor  is  able  to  share  her  heartbreak  with  the 
situation  between  Edward  Ferrars  and  Lucy  Steele  and  becomes  a  person  of  sympathy  not  only 
to  Marianne  but  to  the  reader  as  well.  From  this  point,  Marianne  is  much  more  willing  to  submit 
to  her  new  mother  figure,  Elinor.  This  newfound  motherly  influence  Elinor  has  over  Marianne 
results  in  the  marriage  between  Marianne  and  Colonel  Brandon.  Their  proximity  after  marriage 
means  that  Elinor  will  be  able  to  continue  her  motherly  ways  towards  her  sister. 

Fanny  has  also  spent  time  trying  to  be  a  mother.  When  Sir  Thomas  is  away,  the 
Bertram  children  are  left  to  their  own  devices  because  their  mother  is  not  a  strong  presence. 

In  fact,  she  tends  to  fall  asleep,  absenting  herself  from  her  role  even  when  she  may  be 
physically  present.  This  lack  of  parental  control  leads  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Crawfords  and 
the  rearrangements  of  both  morals  and  Sir  Thomas’s  study  during  the  excitement  of  the  play. 
While  both  Edmund  and  Fanny  object  to  the  play  at  first,  Edmund  is  brought  to  its  orbit 
through  his  infatuation  with  Mary  Crawford.  Fanny  is  left  to  rail  against  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  project  but  since  she  is  younger  than  everyone  else  involved  and  still  only 
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a  secondary  member  of  the  household,  she  is  unable  to  make  any  headway.  It  is  only  the 
return  of  Sir  Thomas  that  allows  moral  order  to  be  restored  and  is  the  start  of  a  subsequent 
understanding  between  him  and  Fanny. 

When  Fanny  returns  to  Portsmouth,  she  is  also  able  to  view  her  actual  parents  for  the 
ineffectual  role  models  they  are.  Here,  she  is  strong  enough  to  start  exercising  her  motherly  skills 
towards  her  sister  Susan.  Susan  then  comes  to  Mansfield  Park  and  becomes  the  child  under  the 
care  of  Fanny  and  Edmund.  Their  shared  experiences  in  parental  roles  will  hopefully  provide 
Susan  with  what  neither  one  of  them  had. 

Elizabeth  does  share  the  same  mothering  experiences  as  Elinor  and  Fanny.  If  anything, 
Elizabeth  has  operated  more  in  the  man’s  sphere  than  the  woman’s.  She  thinks  nothing  of 
walking  a  few  miles  to  visit  someone,  tromping  through  the  dirt  and  mud.  She  is  also  outspoken 
to  the  point  where  she  does  not  seem  ladylike.  Once  she  has  been  shown  the  proper  path  towards 
marriage  by  the  Gardiners  and  settles  into  her  relationship  with  Darcy,  she  is  able  to  take  on  a 
feminine  role  and  assume  motherly  responsibility  for  her  sister  Kitty.  In  the  hands  of  the  Darcys, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  Kitty  will  not  follow  the  same  moral  path  that  Lydia  did;  the  change  of 
parents  is  enough  to  save  her. 

Emma  neither  has  a  sister  to  mother  at  the  end  of  the  novel  nor  has  she  shown  much 
facility  for  mothering  of  the  course  of  it.  Her  attempts  at  marrying  Harriet  Smith  off  have 
nothing  to  do  with  love  and  everything  to  do  with  the  status  she  perceives  Harriet  to  have,  a 
rather  male  perspective.  Like  Elizabeth,  Emma  is  also  very  outspoken.  Her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Knightly  does  not  fully  bring  her  to  the  role  of  mother  either.  Instead  of  moving  with  her  new 
husband  of  Donwell  Abbey,  Mr.  Knightly  moves  instead  to  Hartfield,  which  is  what  a  wife 
normally  does.  The  new  couple  does  have  someone  to  care  for  but  instead  of  a  younger 
generation,  they  take  on  the  task  of  her  father.  Her  ineffective  father  becomes  her  son  in  a  way 
and  her  father  figure  becomes  her  wife  in  a  way  while  also  being  her  husband.  Family  roles  are 
becoming  even  more  malleable  as  the  century  marches  on. 

Austen’s  heroines  have  to  undergo  several  stages  in  order  to  forge  a  family  for 
themselves.  Once  they  are  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  siblings  who  don’t  give  them 
what  they  need  from  a  family,  such  as  Mary  Bennet  and  Tom  Bertram,  they  begin  the  process 
of  extricating  themselves  from  their  parents  as  well.  This  is  accomplished  by  finding  parental 
substitutes,  whether  members  of  their  family  like  the  Gardiners,  or  people  in  proximity,  such 
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as  Mrs.  Jennings.  These  substitutes  provide  necessary  comfort,  instruction,  or  agency  for  our 
heroines  and  allow  them  to  prepare  for  parental  roles  themselves  or,  in  some  cases,  become 
their  spouses.  Throughout  this  process,  they  are  training  themselves  in  these  parental  roles  and 
are  given  to  opportunity  to  take  on  those  roles  with  members  of  their  families.  Even  though 
the  novels  do  not  point  the  way,  we  can  assume  that  these  parental  roles  will  eventually  give 
way  to  the  women  becoming  parents  themselves.  Austen  demonstrates  that  as  the  nature  of 
families  is  changing  not  only  in  how  those  families  come  to  be  but  in  the  roles  that  will  be 
filled  within  them. 
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Toni  Morrison  and  Mother  Love 

Brenda  Patterson 

Toni  Morrison  displays  two  very  different  versions  of  a  mother’s  love  for  her  child  in 
Beloved  and  A  Mercy.  Mothers  in  both  novels  love  their  children  and  want  to  keep  them  safe  and 
protect  them  from  cruel  slave  masters,  but  their  way  of  protecting  their  children  is  what  varies.  In 
Beloved  the  mother,  Sethe,  goes  to  the  extreme  of  infanticide  to  protect  her  daughter.  In  A  Mercy 
Florens’  mother  protects  her  by  giving  her  away.  These  two  mothers  respond  differently  to  a 
danger  inherent  in  a  slave  culture.  Their  actions  have  traumatizing  effects  on  both  their  children 
and  themselves.  The  institution  of  slavery  threatens  women  and  girls  in  that  it  does  not  allow 
them  to  develop  normally  accepted  mother-daughter  relationships. 

Beloved  is  based  somewhat  loosely  on  the  story  of  Margaret  Garner,  a  slave  mother  that 
murdered  her  child  in  slightly  similar  circumstances.  Morrison  creates  her  characters  with  this 
information  in  mind,  but  presents  different  lives  that  create  a  greater  understanding  for  the 
murderous  mother.  It  was  once  believed  that  there  was  a  high  rate  of  infanticide  committed  by  slave 
mothers,  but  this  has  been  proven  to  be  over  exaggerated  (Peterson  566).  The  very  belief  that  slave 
mothers  might  be  more  prone  to  commit  infanticide  is  exemplified  in  that  many  people  “persisted  in 
seeing  Margaret  [Gamer]  as  a  figure  they  already  knew. ...  Far  more  imaginary  than  she  ever  was 
real ...  the  infanticidal  slave  mother  had  by  1856  become  a  potent  icon  signifying  everything 
unnatural  and  unholy  about  the  ‘peculiar  institution’  [of  slavery]”  (Steven  Weisenburger  qtd.  in 
Peterson  552).  This  premise  places  blame  for  such  atrocities  where  it  belongs,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Morrison  explores  this  concept  in  Beloved  by  showing  the  turmoil  that  Sethe  and  her  family 
live  with  due  to  her  actions  that  she  felt  were  justified  based  on  her  experiences  at  Sweet  Home. 

Sethe  did  not  feel  that  her  life  at  Sweet  Home  was  horrible  until  Schoolteacher  came.  Before 
Schoolteacher,  Sethe  and  the  other  slaves  were  not  treated  entirely  as  humans,  but  they  were  not 
quite  on  level  with  the  farm  animals  in  all  respects.  Although  the  men  resorted  to  relieving  their 
sexual  tensions  with  animals,  the  Gamer’s  treated  their  slaves  somewhat  better  than  many  other  slave 
owners.  When  Schoolteacher  came,  things  changed.  He  taught  his  students  to  measure  the  slaves  like 
cattle.  Sethe  came  upon  him  teaching  one  day  and  overheard  him:  “put  her  human  characteristics  on 
the  left;  her  animal  ones  on  the  right”  (Morrison,  Beloved  228).  Sethe  also  realized  that  same  day  that 
her  children  would  become  slaves  too.  Before  that  night  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  her  children 
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would  be  in  the  same  situation  that  she  and  Halle  were  in.  With  that  realization  Sethe  feels  that  she 
must  do  something  for  her  children,  but  she  does  not  know  what:  “That’s  when  we  should  have 
begun  to  plan.  But  we  didn’t.  I  don’t  know  what  we  thought — but  getting  away  was  a  money  thing  to 
us”  (232).  It  was  not  long  before  the  slaves  came  up  with  a  plan  to  escape,  but  before  they  can 
execute  the  plan,  Sethe  is  violated  by  the  men  in  an  even  more  primitive  way.  Schoolteacher’s 
nephews  hold  her  down  and  take  her  milk,  the  milk  that  is  for  her  baby.  When  Sethe  tells  Mrs. 
Garner,  Schoolteacher  beats  her  so  severely  that  she  grows  “a  chokecherry  tree”  on  her  back  (18). 
This  mammary  rape  is  the  worst  violation  that  Sethe  has  endured,  and  it  is  nearly  unbearable  for  her. 
It  is  not  just  that  they  exploited  her  body;  it  is  that  they  stole  her  sacred  milk,  meant  only  for  her 
children.  In  doing  this  they  have  trampled  upon  her  maternal  link  with  her  children. 

Due  to  the  actions  of  schoolteacher  and  his  nephews,  Sethe  feels  she  must  protect  her 
children  and  try  to  amend  her  maternal  bond  with  them.  That  Sethe’s  actions  are  a  response  to 
love  is  nearly  unquestionable.  She  considers  her  children  to  be  her  greatest  achievement,  and  she 
refers  to  Beloved  as  her  “best  thing”  (Morrison,  Beloved  321).  Sethe  spends  her  life  isolated 
from  society  and  eventually  estranges  her  two  sons  because  of  her  love  for  the  daughter  she  lost. 
When  Paul  D  suggests  to  her  that  she  leave,  if  only  for  Denver’s  sake,  Sethe  refuses.  She  claims 
to  not  want  to  run  anymore,  but  in  truth  124  provides  a  link  to  her  baby.  The  baby  ghost  haunts 
the  house,  serving  as  a  constant  reminder  of  her  actions,  but  also  as  a  reminder  of  the  soul  she 
freed.  When  Sethe  killed  Beloved  and  attempted  to  kill  her  other  children  she  “[made]  a  split- 
second  decision  to  kill  her  own  children  rather  than  allow  their  souls  to  be  devoured  by  slavery” 
(Demetrakopoulos).  For  Sethe  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  keep  her  children  safe.  She  does  not  want 
them  to  suffer  the  way  she  did  in  slavery.  To  her  death  is  better  than  being  owned.  Morrison 
acknowledges  that  “people  do  all  sorts  of  things,  under  its  [love’s]  guise”  (qtd.  in  Otten  62). 

Sethe  also  distinguishes  the  love  she  has  for  her  children  before  and  after  freedom.  Critic 
Terry  Otten  claims  that  “[f]or  Sethe,  to  love  becomes  a  testament  of  freedom”  (658).  This  is 
demonstrated  through  Sethe’s  explanation  of  her  love  for  her  children  to  Paul  D:  “Look  like  I 
loved  em  more  after  I  got  here.  Or  maybe  I  couldn’t  love  em  proper  in  Kentucky  because  they 
wasn’t  mine  to  love.  But  when  I  got  here,  when  I  jumped  down  off  that  wagon — there  wasn’t 
nobody  in  the  world  I  couldn’t  love  if  I  wanted  to”  (Morrison,  Beloved  190-191).  Sethe  knew 
that  freedom  for  both  herself  and  her  children  meant  that  they  couldn’t  be  taken  from  her  as  she 
had  been  kept  from  her  mother.  Morrison  makes  readers  aware  of  how  slave  mothers  and 
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children  are  often  separated  and  not  given  the  chance  to  properly  bond.  Freedom  changes  that  for 
Sethe.  This  freedom  does  not  come  without  a  price,  though.  Paul  D  even  recognizes  this  cost: 

Risky,  thought  Paul  D,  very  risky.  For  a  used-to-be-slave  woman  to  love  anything 
that  much  was  dangerous,  especially  if  it  was  her  children  she  had  settled  on  to 
love.  The  best  thing,  he  knew,  was  to  love  just  a  little  bit;  everything,  just  a  little 
bit,  so  when  they  broke  its  back,  or  shoved  it  in  a  croaker  sack,  well,  maybe  you’d 
have  a  little  love  left  over  for  the  next  one.  (Morrison,  Beloved  54). 

Sethe  has  already  paid  the  price  for  this  love  with  the  death  of  her  daughter.  She  has  also  lost 
both  of  her  sons  and  sheltered  Denver  so  that  she  never  leaves  the  yard.  Sethe  seems  to  be  the 
only  character  that  does  not  understand  that  the  depth  of  her  love  is  a  danger.  Otten  points  out 
that  “a  mother’s  freedom  to  love  her  child  is  exceedingly  dangerous — it  is  potentially  self¬ 
consumptive”  (658).  This  idea  is  exactly  what  Paul  D  was  getting  at  with  his  thoughts  of  risk. 
Denver  seems  to  even  be  aware  of  the  danger  when  she  tells  Sethe  that  it  is  not  the  house  that 
everyone  stays  away  from,  it  is  Sethe  herself.  Sethe  believes  the  women  stay  away  because  of 
her  pride,  but  they  too  are  familiar  with  the  threat  that  love  in  the  face  of  slavery  can  present. 

Sethe’ s  love  for  Beloved  seems  to  be  more  dominant  a  theme  in  the  novel  than  her  love 
for  her  other  children,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  she  loves  her  more.  The  guilt  that  Sethe  feels 
overshadows  her  life.  The  hard-earned  freedom  has  challenged  “the  natural  and  complete  circle 
of  mother  and  child”  and  that  circle  has  been  “disrupted  and  broken  in  two  by  the  unnatural  force 
of  slavery”  (Mock).  Sethe  does  not  seem  able  to  mend  this  circle  with  her  sons,  and  at  times  it  is 
difficult  with  Denver  as  well.  Critic  Michele  Mock  claims  that  when  Sethe  breastfed  Denver 
with  the  blood  of  the  crawl ing-already  baby  mingled  in  she  was  nourished  “with  the  blood  of  her 
own,  symbolic  of  autonomy  and  freedom,  merged  with  her  milk,  symbolic  of  love  and 
nourishment;  the  mixture  nourishes  strength,  growth,  and  survival.”  This  strength  may  be  what 
has  helped  Denver  and  Sethe  to  maintain  a  mother-child  bond,  and  it  also  may  be  what 
ultimately  gives  Denver  the  strength  she  needs  to  save  her  mother  from  Beloved.  Otten  also 
states  that  Denver  is  born  in  freedom,  whereas  Beloved  was  born  in  slavery;  “consequently, 
Sethe’ s  bond  with  her  is  warped  by  the  shadow  of  slavery”  (659).  This  fact  most  likely 
contributes  to  the  ability  of  Sethe  and  Denver  to  bond.  The  combination  of  guilt  and  the 
menacing  shadow  of  slavery  that  colors  Sethe’ s  relationship  with  her  sons  and  Beloved  make 
them  stand  out  more  because  they  do  have  an  unnatural  air  to  them. 
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While  Beloved  seems  to  show  readers  the  coming  to  terms  with  love  that  a  mother  feels 
for  her  child,  A  Mercy  presents  this  love  from  the  perspective  of  a  child.  Florens  begins  the  story 
by  telling  of  her  childhood  and  the  journey  that  she  takes  trying  to  help  Rebekka  and  also  to 
reunite  with  the  man  she  thinks  she  loves.  Florens  does  not  know  why  her  mother  gave  her  away 
to  Jacob  Vaark.  She  believes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  by  her  mother  and  given  away  so  that 
her  mother  can  remain  at  the  plantation  with  her  baby  brother.  Like  Beloved,  Florens  has  a  hard 
time  accepting  her  mother’s  actions. 

Florens  feels  abandoned  and  believes  her  mother  must  have  loved  her  brother  more.  Even 
Jacob  Vaark  feels  that  Florens’  mother  must  not  have  wanted  her:  “Jacob  said  the  mother  had  no 
use  for  her  which,  Rebekka  decided,  explained  her  need  to  please”  (Morrison,  A  Mercy  1 13). 
Rebekka’ s  insight  as  to  Florens’  behavior  appears  to  be  very  accurate  and  seems  to  shape  many 
of  her  interactions  with  others.  The  fact  that  her  mother  gave  her  away  when  she  was  a  young 
child  has  a  lasting  impact  on  Florens  and  the  way  she  perceives  other  people.  When  Sorrow  is 
pregnant,  Florens  worries  “because  mothers  nursing  greedy  babies  scare  [her].  [She]  know[s] 
how  their  eyes  go  when  they  choose”  (9).  This  underscores  the  idea  that  Florens  felt  that  her 
mother  chose  her  brother  over  her.  She  worries  that  she  may  once  again  be  cast  aside  in  favor  of 
another  child  or  person.  When  she  falls  in  love  with  the  blacksmith  and  finds  him  with  a  young 
boy  this  fear  resurfaces: 

This  happens  twice  before.  The  first  time  it  is  me  peering  around  my  mother’s 
dress  hoping  for  her  hand  that  is  only  for  her  little  boy.  The  second  time  it  is  a 
pointing  screaming  little  girl  hiding  behind  her  mother  and  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
Both  times  are  full  of  danger  and  I  am  expel.  (160) 

Florens  describes  her  fear  of  being  rejected  for  the  young  boy.  She  watches  the  blacksmith  and 
the  young  boy  for  just  a  few  moments  before  she  decides  that  he  is  indeed  a  threat:  “I  worry  as 
the  boy  steps  closer  to  you.  Flow  you  offer  and  he  owns  your  forefinger.  As  if  he  is  your  future. 
Not  me”  (160).  Florens  is  unable  to  see  the  possibility  of  both  her  and  the  boy  being  part  of  the 
blacksmith’s  life.  To  her  one  must  always  choose.  Because  of  this  fear  she  cannot  accept  the  boy. 
When  she  is  left  to  watch  him,  she  feels  wary  around  him.  After  her  boots  disappear,  she  decides 
that  he  must  get  power  from  his  cornhusk  doll  so  Florens  takes  it  away.  When  she  puts  the  doll 
out  of  his  reach,  the  boy  begins  to  scream.  Florens  has  always  avoided  children  so  she  does  not 
know  how  to  react  and  hurts  him.  She  believes  that  she  hurts  him  unintentionally,  but  it  is 
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debatable  if  this  is  an  unconscious  act  or  not.  Regardless,  her  fear  of  being  rejected  ultimately 
lead  to  her  rejection  as  the  blacksmith  sees  her  treatment  of  the  boy. 

If  Florens’  mother,  or  a  minha  mae  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  her  why  she  was 
given  to  Jacob  Vaark  it  may  have  changed  her  views.  Florens  was  much  too  young  to  understand 
anything  when  she  first  went  to  live  with  the  Vaarks.  Her  mother  was  all  too  familiar  with  slave 
life  on  the  D’Ortega  plantation.  She  had  seen  the  way  D’ Ortega  had  begun  looking  at  Florens: 

I  know  their  tastes.  Breasts  provide  the  pleasure  more  than  simpler  things.  Yours 
are  rising  too  soon  and  are  becoming  irritated  by  the  cloth  covering  your  little  girl 
chest.  And  they  see  and  I  see  them  see.  No  good  follows  even  if  I  offered  you  to 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  quarter.  (190) 

Florens’  mother  senses  something  different  in  Jacob  Vaark.  She  sees  the  way  that  he  looks  at 
D’Ortega  with  disgust.  She  knows  that  he  is  not  like  D’Ortega:  “He  did  not  want”  (191).  Florens’ 
mother  knows  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  keep  her  safe  much  longer.  Giving  her  daughter  to 
Jacob  Vaark  is  a  mercy.  She  feels  that  he  is  kinder  and  will  treat  her  daughter  as  a  human,  not  an 
animal.  She  knows  that  on  the  D’Ortega  plantation  “there  is  no  protection.  To  be  female  in  this 
place  is  to  be  an  open  wound  that  cannot  heal”  (191).  Though  it  is  painful  to  let  her  daughter  go, 
she  knows  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  her. 

Unfortunately,  like  Beloved,  Florens  does  not  know  or  understand  why  her  mother  has  given 
her  up.  Both  girls  suffer  from  mother  hunger.  Morrison  uses  this  term  to  describe  the  need  that  both 
daughters  and  mothers  feel  when  their  natural  circle  is  broken:  “[mjother  hunger — to  be  one  or  have 
one”  (73).  Critic  Edith  Frampton  explores  this  idea  and  its  relationship  with  breastfeeding  that  is 
often  interrupted  for  slave  mothers  and  children.  She  claims  that  normative  female  experiences  “are 
persistently  inflected  by  the  trauma  of  living  in  racist  societies”  (141).  This  is  exemplified  in  Sethe’s 
mammary  rape  and  her  fear  of  not  having  enough  milk  for  her  children.  Florens  and  her  mother  are 
also  robbed  of  a  mother-daughter  relationship.  This  trauma  causes  mothers  to  behave  in  ways  that 
they  would  not  given  the  choice.  Sethe  kills  her  daughter,  and  a  minha  mae  gives  her  daughter  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  notable  that  the  children  affected  in  these  stories  are  girls.  To  be  female  in  a  slave 
culture  is  an  additional  danger.  Losing  a  mother  is  equally  dangerous.  According  to  Andrea  O’Reilly, 
“Morrison  affirms  and  confirms  the  importance  of  mothers  and  motherwork  by  describing  in 
poignant  and  often  agonizing  detail  the  personal  and  cultural  suffering  and  loss  that  occur  when 
children  are  not  mothered”  (qtd.  in  Frampton  142).  Florens  demonstrates  this  loss  by  the  way  she 
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relates  to  others  and  cannot  accept  a  child  that  may  interfere  with  her  relationship  with  the 
blacksmith.  She  is  unable  to  overcome  her  fear  of  being  passed  over  for  the  younger  child  once 
again.  Beloved  haunts  Sethe,  consuming  her  emotionally  in  an  attempt  to  know  and  understand  the 
mother  she  was  robbed  of  as  an  infant.  Both  mothers  must  live  with  the  loss  of  their  daughters.  The 
extremes  that  they  must  go  to  serve  as  “proof  of  slavery’s  evils  and  of  a  mother’s  love  for  her 
children  in  the  face  of  an  institution  that  disregards  slave  kinship”  (Peterson). 

Although  the  reactions  of  the  mothers  are  very  different,  they  both  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  their  daughters.  Sethe  and  a  minha  mae  do  what  they  feel  they  must  to  save  their  daughters  from 
unspeakable  horrors  at  the  hands  of  their  slave  masters.  The  institution  of  slavery  forced  these 
choices  upon  the  mothers.  The  cruelty  of  the  owners  made  their  choices  seem  to  be  the  best  options. 
Beloved  does  not  have  the  chance  to  suffer  under  Schoolteacher  and  his  nephews,  and  Florens  does 
not  need  to  ever  understand  the  gaze  of  D’Ortega  or  his  sons.  Florens  and  Beloved  both  suffer  from 
mother  hunger,  but  that  seems  to  pale  in  comparison  to  what  they  could  have  suffered. 
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writing.  He  views  his  time  at  PNC  to  be  well-spent,  and  hopes  to  one  day  become  a  teacher.  He 
is  currently  working  on  a  novel  and  a  collection  of  short  stories. 

Rachael  Herbert-Varchetto 

Rachael  is  a  senior  and  will  be  graduating  in  May  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  field  of 
Communication.  She  lives  in  Knox  with  her  family.  As  a  Reference  Assistant  Librarian,  Rachael 
likes  finding  out  interesting  bits  of  data  and  helping  people  find  what  they  need,  usually  doing 
her  best  not  to  get  distracted  with  all  the  lovely  books  at  her  disposal.  When  she's  not  at  school  or 
work  toiling  away,  Rachael  spends  her  time  dreaming  up  exotic  places  to  write  about  and 
fantastic  stories  concerning  impossible  but  wonderful  things.  Next  year  she  will  apply  for 
graduate  school  to  work  towards  a  Masters  in  Communication.  She  hopes  to  become  a  great 
writer  who  inspires  and  sparks  the  imagination  of  people  of  all  ages. 
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Amedeo  Madrid 

Amedeo  is  studying  behavioral  sciences,  with  a  focus  in  Psychology,  but  still  has  no  idea  what 
he  wants  to  do.  He  does,  however,  intend  to  pursue  knowledge,  hopefully  and  endlessly  in  or 
out  of  college.  Even  though  he  does  not  consider  himself  a  writer,  this  is  his  second  placement  in 
the  Portals,  and  he  thanks  the  judges  for  their  effort.  He  will  continue  to  write  poems  and  small 
stories,  as  long  as  his  mind  can  process  the  information  it  receives.  He  would  like  to  thank  his 
father  for  being  an  endless  inspiration  for  writing,  music,  and  an  endless  pit  of  ideas  and 
conversation.  Without  him,  he  wouldn't  be  here. 

Lauren  Moore 

Lauren  Moore  is  a  junior  at  PNC  majoring  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  When  she  is  able  to 
steal  a  moment  of  free  time  she  enjoys  reading.  This  is  her  first  time  submitting  her  writing  to 
any  type  of  competition,  so  she  thanks  her  family  and  friends  for  their  support. 

Megan  O'Malley 

Megan  O’Malley,  a  freshman  at  PNC  and  is  currently  working  on  earning  her  BSN  degree  with  a 
minor  in  Holistic  Medicine.  Her  goal  is  to  attend  graduate  school  in  hopes  of  becoming  a  sports 
medicine  physician,  bringing  together  her  two  loves:  sports  and  medicine.  Although  her  heart 
lies  in  health  and  wellness,  Megan  has  always  had  an  interest  for  writing;  however,  it  wasn’t 
until  this  year  that  she  began  to  really  take  it  seriously.  She  attributes  her  contest  win  to 
Professor  Bob  Mellin  and  Dr.  Heather  Fielding,  whose  intense  but,  undoubtedly,  incredible 
instruction  have  helped  her  to  become  writer  she  always  wanted  to  be. 

Alexandria  Para 

Alexandria  Para  is  an  English  Major  and  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Tau  Delta.  She  is  currently  a 
sophomore  at  PNC,  and  will  graduate  in  2014  with  a  BA  in  English.  Her  plans  include  attending 
law  school  to  earn  her  degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 

Brenda  Patterson 

Brenda  Patterson  is  a  2010  graduate  of  PNC  with  a  BA  in  English.  She  is  currently  working 
towards  her  Masters  in  English  at  Purdue  Calumet.  She  lives  in  Valparaiso  with  her  family  and 
hopes  to  begin  teaching  in  the  fall.  Brenda  enjoys  both  creative  writing  and  critical  writing.  She 
plans  to  focus  on  minorities  in  literature  when  she  begins  her  doctoral  work. 

Kristen  Sheldon 

Kristen  Sheldon  is  a  full-time  wife  to  Dave,  mother  to  Abigail,  Amelia,  and  David,  and  is  an 
English  major  at  PNC.  Kristen  is  also  a  new  inductee  of  Sigma  Tau  Delta,  a  member  of  the. 
Dean's  List,  Writing  Center  Tutor,  student  assistant  in  the  Department  of  English  and  Modern 
languages,  and  the  recipient  of  both  the  Virginia  Muhleman  Brelje  Memorial  Scholarship  and  the 
The  Pokagon  Fund  Endowed  Scholarship.  Originally  an  Elementary  Education  major,  a  first 
place  showing  at  PNC's  201 1  Poetrypalooza  inspired  Kristen  to  change  her  major  to  reflect  the 
lifelong  love  of  English  and  Literature  instilled  in  her  by  her  parents  -  the  late  Tom  and  Loretta 
Bird.  Kristen  is  inspired  by  and  grateful  to  her  family,  especially  her  husband,  Dave,  for 
encouraging  and  making  it  possible  for  her  to  pursue  her  goals.  She  is  also  inspired  by  and 
grateful  to  the  supportive  and  talented  members  of  the  PNC  English  Department.  In  the  future, 
Kristen  plans  on  pursuing  her  graduate  degree  so  that  one  day  she  can  join  their  ranks. 
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Justin  Scott  Steiner 

Justin  Steiner  is  a  senior  English  major  who  will  graduate  in  May.  He  works  as  an  elementary 
school  instructional  aide  and  as  a  YMCA  swimming  instructor  in  Valparaiso,  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  and  son.  He  returned  to  college  in  2008  after  a  14  year  hiatus  and  has  greatly  enjoyed 
talking  seriously  about  books  with  his  classmates  and  professors.  He  does  not  plan  to  stop 
reading.  Ever. 

Frederick  Tressler 

Fred,  a  longtime  steelworker,  is  a  sophomore  at  PNC.  He  enrolled  in  spring  of  2009,  with  the 
goal  of  learning  how  to  write.  Recently,  he  sold  his  first  piece  to  a  national  publication,  Rider 
Magazine.  The  story  entitled  The  Haul  Road:  Taming  Alaska’s  Dalton  Highway  ran  in  the  April 
2012  issue.  It  centered  on  the  Arctic  portion  of  his  second  motorcycle  trip  to  Alaska  this  past 
summer.  Fred  credits  his  time  at  PNC,  and  particularly  the  dedicated  teachers  in  English 
Department  with  making  this  accomplishment  possible. 

Siara  Zaremba 

Siara  Zaremba  is  a  junior  at  PNC  and  will  graduate  in  2013  with  a  BA  in  English.  She  graduated 
from  Chesterton  High  School  in  2008  and  resides  in  Valparaiso  with  her  loving  family.  Siara  is  a 
member  of  Sigma  Tau  Delta  and  tutors  in  PNC’s  writing  center;  she  also  volunteers  as  a  Pop 
Warner  cheerleading  coach.  After  graduating,  Siara  plans  to  complete  a  transition  to  teaching 
program  and  then  begin  a  career  as  a  high  school  English  teacher. 
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